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Developed 
for use in the loading 
and plasticizing of 
the Butadiene type 


Fast mixing 
and dustless. Requires 
little or no additional 
plasticizer. Good for 
smooth calendering 
and tubing 
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Conservation of Raw Materials and Production Time 
of Vital Importance to Rubber Industry 


ONSERVATION of raw materials is the 

watchword of today—as it should be to- 
morrow when the emergency is over. In gen- 
eral, all rubber chemicals are conservation 
agents. Their use has reduced manufacturing 
costs and conserved rubber by preventing 
waste due to scorched stock. Further, the 
proper use of rubber chemicals results in 
higher quality stocks which last longer and 
need replacement much less frequently. 


THE RPAs save badly needed time and 
equipment by increasing rubber breakdown 
speeds and improving processability. 

The following results were obtained in 
the manufacture of carbon black masterbatch 
using 75 pounds of smoked sheets and 50 
pounds of channel black: 
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| Time for Operation 
PROCESS AA No 
: sf 
| 25 % >4 
| RPA RP. 
pp — ———--—_  — —~——_ - - -+ —- ~~ CY 
Masticate 75 pounds crude 
rubber i min 12 min. 
Rest or aging period | 0 24 hours 
Incorporate 50 pounds 
channel black | 12 min. 20 min. 
Mixing time 125-pound | 
masterbatch | 16 min. 32 min. 
= — | 














HELIOZONE PREVENTS SUNLIGHT 
DETERIORATION The normal life of prod- 


ucts exposed to sunlight in service can be 
materially extended by including Heliozone 
in the compound. Accelerators and anti-oxi- 
dants, regardless of type, have very little 
effect on the sun-checking resistance of 
stretched rubber. A material, opaque to sun- 
light, that blooms to the surface will provide 
such protection. 

Heliozone is a special blend of waxes that 
bloom to the surface of a cured rubber ar- 
ticle, forming a smooth, continuous, trans- 
parent film that remains plastic even at 0°F. 
As the film does not dissolve in the rubber 
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Contains 2% Heliozone on rubber 





Contains no Heliozone 
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at high temperatures, Heliozone provides 
year-round protection. 

For most purposes, satisfactory protection 
is obtained by the use of 0.5% Heliozone 
on the rubber; however, for maximum pro- 
tection or in highly loaded stocks up to 2.0% 
on the rubber should be used. As Heliozone 
is not an antioxidant, Neozone A or another 
good antioxidant should be used with it. 

Figure I illustrates photographically the 
superior sunlight resistance of a dark-colored 
stock containing 2.0% Heliozone on the rub- 
ber over the same stock without Heliozone. 
Both samples were stretched 50% and ex- 
posed to direct sunlight for 5 months. 
NEOPRENE AIl neoprene compositions are 
inherently superior to similar rubber stocks 
in resistance to deterioration by sunlight. 

As can be seen from Figure II, the rubber 
jacketed cable (left) was badly cracked after 


FIGURE Il 





Power Cable Exposed to Sunlight 
Rubber Covered Neoprene Covered 
Exposed 13 Months Exposed 26 Months 


13 months exposure to sunlight; the neo- 
prene jacketed cable (right) showed no signs 
of cracking after exposure for 26 months. 


RETARDER W inhibits precure and scorch- 
ing of thiuram and benzothiazole acceler- 
ated stocks at processing or storage tempera- 
tures. Many chemicals are known to inhibit 
vulcanization of rubber at all temperatures. 
However, Retarder W is a true retarder be- 
cause it improves safety at processing tem- 
peratures but is a mild activator at curing 
temperatures. 

One quarter to one half as much Retarder 
W as accelerator should normally be used. 
The effectiveness of Retarder W is reduced 
by the presence of alkali reclaims and it ac- 
tivates the thiazoline accelerator 2-MT. 


never too big or too little for the 





Through the § Mill 


NEOPRENE TYPE CG should 
be used for adhesive cements. It 
gives: 


1, Strong initial bond, 

2. Rapid rate of cure or set-up 
at room temperature, 

3. High permanent bond 
strength when fully cured. 


USE ACCELERATOR 833 to 
cure neoprene cements at room 
temperature. See recommnda- 
tions on page 3 of informal re- 
port entitled “Neoprene Type 
CG.” 


RUBBERIZED FABRICS, either 
calendered or spread, may be 
efficiently, safely and economi- 
cally cured in the roll instead of 
in festoons. For information and 
suggested compounds see infor- 
mal report entitled “Roll Cur- 
ing of Rubberized Fabrics.” 


ACCELERATOR 808 gives ex- 
cellent results in stocks in which 
all the rubber hydrocarbon is in 
the form of reclaimed rubber. 
Thionex-litharge, Zenite-lith- 
arge, and Zenite B are also rec- 
ommended in this type of com- 
pound. 


HELIOZONE will improve the 
appearance of products contain- 
ing reclaimed rubber. Use it for 
this reason as well as for sun- 
checking resistance. 
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The Neoprene Notebook carries 
up-to-date information on new 
uses for neoprene. Ask to get on 
the mailing list. 


QU PONT 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Piece by piece a new block of Hycar is 
going on this wash mill to be sheeted. 
Then the sheets will be dried and 
packed for shipment to... 


To whom? Just who uses Hycar? What 
do they produce with it? And why 
Hycar, particularly? 


Progressive, forward-looking rubber 
processors throughout the country are 
using Hycar in steadily increasing 
quantities. 


They are using it to make all manner 
of products for aircraft, for machinery, 
for the petroleum industry—to name 
just three of the most intensely active 
phases of our war production. Further, 
their engineers and ours are discover- 
ing important new uses almost daily. 


A chip off a brand new block 





They selected Hycar—for its extreme 
resistance to oil, to gasoline, to abra- 
sion and heat; its resistance to aging 
and deterioration. They selected Hycar 
for its light weight compared with 
other synthetic rubbers, for its resis- 
ance to cold-flow, its low compression 
set. They chose it too for its ability to 
be molded, extruded and otherwise 
fabricated on the same machinery as 
natural rubber without re-training 
personnel. 

















Like all other resilient materials, 
Hycar is subject to allocation by 
WPB, but with productive capacity 
now doubled, many more requests 
can be taken care of than formerly. 
Our engineers are ready to give 
you every technical assistance. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AKRON « OHIO 
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HE WOULD HAVE BURNED FOR THIS DISCOVERY! 


ITH none but his cat to watch him, the alchem- 
ist in the Middle Ages worked at peril of his life, 
exploring the secrets of nature. 

He was the father of modern chemistry. His quest 
was the ‘‘Philosopher’s Stone’’—a magic substance to 
change common metals into gold. But had he discovered 
wonders to compare with the miracles wrought by the 
modern chemical known as ‘‘Cumar’’*.. . he would have 
been burned at the stake for trafficking with the devil. 

For Cumar—a paracoumarone-indene resin devel- 
oped by Barrett and put to use by progressive chemists 
and chemical engineers—has given amazing new quali- 
ties to hundreds of everyday articles from mastic floor 


tiling to rubber tires. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 


On rubber, Cumar confers new life and stretchabil- 
ity. And unlike many compounding agents, it blends 
equally well with natural or synthetic rubber—a 
characteristic of special significance today. 
i 2. e. 2 

This modern ‘“‘Philosopher’s Stone”’ is just one of a 
long list of coal-tar chemicals that have established 
Barrett’s reputation for uniform, dependable products. 

Perhaps you have a product that can be improved, 
a production schedule that can be shortened, or manu- 
facturing costs that can be pared through the use of a 
coal-tar chemical. We invite you to drop a line to our 
experienced Technical Service Bureau, outlining your 
problem. 


> 


ONE OF 
AMERICA’S 
GREAT BASIC 
BUSINESSES 


Barrett Chemicals for the Rubber Industry: Carbonex"*...Carbonex’S ...Carbonex*S Plastic 


Cumar"’... Bardol* 
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Bardol"B ... Bardex*... B.R.H.* No.2 ...B.R.T.* No.7... B.R.V."... 
S.R.O."... Reclaiming Oil No.1621...B.R.C.* No.19E...Dispersing Oil No. 10...Resin C*Pitch 


* REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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Photo courtesy, Gasoline Pump Mfgrs, Assn. 
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AT A ’ r. pe oe - 
“BEFORE THE 
DAYS OF 
GASTEX” 


PROLONG LIFE of Many 


Types of Hose — 


In recent years the service life of many 
types of hose has been greatly length- 
ened by the development of special hose 
materials for specific purposes. Synthe- 
tic rubber compounds have been found 
superior for hose conveying gasoline 
and solvents. 


GASTEX and PELLETEX, the special 
process blacks, have contributed greatly 
to the excellency of these compounds, 
both rubber and synthetic. In promot- 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIVISION 


ing resistance to aging, to fatigue with 
resultant cracking, and to abrasion, 
GASTEX and PELLETEX, used in tube, 
friction and cover stocks, have made an 
important contribution to industrial 
progress. 


Technical information on the behavior 
of Gastex stocks in all types of hose will 
be sent when requested on firm's letter- 
head. 








OF GENERAL PROPERTIES COMPANY, INC. 


SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Plants: Pampa, Tex.; Guymon, Okla. 
























SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 
Boston 
THE C. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF. 
Los Angeles 
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HERRON & MEYER 
Akron « New York « Chicago 


H. M. ROYAL, INC. 
Trenton, N. J. 
ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
Toronto * Montreal 


| PELLETEX 
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First Edition 1919 


Announcing the Third Edition 


Second Edition 1930 


of the CONDENSED 
CHEMICAL DICTIONARY 


Compiled and Edited by the Editorial Staff of The Chemical Engineering Catalog 


under the supervision of Francis M 


Turner, 


This THIRD 


Editorial Director. 


EDITION has been completely revised and enlarged under the supervision of 


Thomas C. Gregory—Editor. 


Up-to-date Information on 


Chemicals and Raw Materials ° 
Chemical and Physical Properties and Methods of 


Products ° 


Defense Products and Substitute 


Manufacture * Packaging, Net Weights and Grades * Chemical 


Specifications ° 


Hazardous Products and Shipping Regulations 


* Effects of wartime on chemical prices. 


THE 


EVER BEFORE in the history of the country has the 
chemical industry been called upon to furnish products 
in such diversified fields and uses as today. Defense produe- 
tion is pleading for new and cheaper materials as substitutes 
or supplements for older materials now under priority. 
Executives and business men are straining every resource 
to provide these raw materials necessary to keep their plants 
in production. Instances occur almost daily of the success 
or failure of their efforts. 
Only the latest, THIRD EDITION, of “The 


Chemical Dictionary,” thoroughly revised and brought up to 


Condensed 


date, can provide this information in such easily accessible 
form. This edition is right up to the minute with the latest 
information, and contains more than three times the number 
of items included in the first edition which did such yeo- 


man service for the chemical industry during the first 


World War. 

Absolutely unparalleled in point of usefulness, this work 
has long supplied the personnel of the chemical and related 
industries with a short cut to a wealth of specific informa- 
tion about a vast number of commercial substances. . . . It 
is designed for the practical use of all those who for any 


reason need to know about the properties, uses, grades, 


CONDENSED CHEMICAL DICTIONARY 
gives both Scientific and 


Commercial Information 


hazards, and peculiarities of any type of chemical product 
or raw material. 

It contains the names of approximately eighteen thousand 
chemicals and their synonyms, together with their chemical 
formulas, colors; contants ; gravities, 


properties; specific 


melting points; boiling points; solubility in water, alcohol, 
ether and other solvents; their preparation and materials 
the 


their grades, uses and the kind of containers in 


from which they are made, with a brief outline of 
process P4 
which they are customarily shipped. It also defines the fire 
hazards and the railroad shipping regulations pertaining to 
each chemical. New encyclopedic items give information 
on a variety of raw materials, processing agents, military 
and important in- 


of the Third 


Edition is the inclusion of a survey on effects of wartime 


products, technical commercial terms, 


dustrial processes. Another notable feature 
on chemical prices. 

Every executive and rubber technologist can quickly and 
the his 


efficiently and economically and on a surer basis of pro- 


easily obtain information to run plant more 


duction. 
This NEW 


in the 


edition of an old and tried friend of woikers 
(“The 


is ready for delivery now. 


chemical and rubber industries Condensed 


Chemical Dictionary”) 


PRICE: $12.00 (Postpaid) 
Send Orders To 


THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th St., N. Y. 
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If you have spare or worn 
Banbury parts write us at 


once ... We will pay cash for 
them ... Remember, too. you 
will be serving a _ patriotic 


cause by helping maintain 
some other Banbury on the 
production line. 


eye acm OMMAND/ 


94 Hours a Day __. 
F.. this is Our 


914 Miami Street Akron, Ohio Phone JE 7970 





REEDOM'S 






Command to Keep 
Your Banburys 
Going at Top Speed -- 


Embattled Freedom commands the utmost from your 
productive capacity — 24 hours a day. Slow-downs 
in your mixing room retard the schedule all the way 
through to the fighting fronts of the world... We, 
too, are working a 24-hour day to help maintain 
Banburys at their full mixing capacity. Re-building 
and re-surfacing rotors and mixing chambers has 
been our specialty for years . . . Such skilled service 
is ready to do its part quickly, efficiently and depend- 
ably to assure TOP SPEED production from every 
Banbury ... Don’t remain in doubt about the condi- 
tion of your Banbury . . . Write. Wire or call us for 
a check-up before a serious wear develops into a 
breakdown. " 

















INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant AKRON, OHIO 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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oo The accelerated tempo of production re- 
sulting from the defense program leaves no 
time for prolonged tests. It has created an 
urgent need for rapid and dependable meth- 
ods of determining the weather resistance or 
light resistance of protective coatings, rub- 
ber, plastics and numerous other products 
subject to weather deterioration. 

This need has stimulated the demand for 
the “National” Type X-1l-A Accelerated 
Weathering Unit. This unit is recognized by 
both producer and consumer as one which 
provides a true standard of comparison 
rapid in action and unaffected by weather. 
season or location. 

Manufacturers find in the X-l-A Unit a 
reliable means of evaluating substitute ma- 
terials, testing new formulas, checking estab- 
lished products and adapting their products 
to the requirements of the consumers. An 
increasing number of large consumers are 
specifying performance in terms of tests 
made in the “National” Accelerated Weath- 
ering Unit. 


, TO GUARANTEE YOUR PRODUCTS oN THE BASIS 
Bef of THIS TRUE STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


SY P-Wale}) y-Vaner-¥.4-10]) mele) 07-4) Rant) Ler 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


uCcC) 
CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


a. :, General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
: yg mf Branch Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Lowis, San Francisco 
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Geared por a 


We're shifting our gears as demanded by the present 
emergency where utmost service in the supply of scrap 
rubber is concerned. 


The accumulative experience of forty years in the 
industry stands us in good stead at this critical period. 


H. MUEHLSTEIN & CO., Inc. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCHES 
Chicago Los Angeles Boston Akron Memphis London 
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Announcing 








Something NEW 
in Accelerators 





ACCELERATOR Z 5! 








An ultra-accelerator which — when 


used as recommended — results in: 


% EXTREMELY LOW TOTAL AC. 
CELERATOR DOSAGES NEEDED 
FOR OPTIMUM CURES. 


% SAFE PROCESSING PROPERTIES. 


% FREEDOM FROM RAPID OVER. 
CURE. 


% GOOD AGING PROPERTIES. 





*% CONSIDERABLE SAVING IN COSTS. 





For full 





information 





and working sample, 





address: 
























- LDVANEC, °. 4 
a VENTS & Cwencat CORPORA TION 





AS FIrPvre Avenues wet VYORHA, ©. 





Yr. 


233 Broadway 




















MANUFACTURERS’ 
CRUDE RUBBER 
PURCHASE 
PERMITS 


¢ Our long experience since 
1903, together with our friendly 
relations with our old and new 
customers ideally equips us for 
the prompt, efficient and thor- 


oughly satisfactory handling of 


Manufacturers’ Crude Rubber 


Purchase Permits 


¢ We shall continue to appreci- 
ate and respect the business of 
our old friends and assure the 
new ones that their orders will 
be handled with courtesy and 


efficiency 


BAIRD RUBBER & TRADING CO., Ine. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 





BArcLay 7-1960 


WILLIAM T. BAIRD, JR. COLLIER W. BAIRD 
HAROLD W. HOLCOMBE DENIS P. MOCHARY 


New York 
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CONTINENTAL 
Weather Control 
helps you produce 


BETTER 
RUBBER 


What has weather to do with carbon 
black? Or the quality of rubber pro- 
duction? 





Surprisingly, it has a great deal to do 
with both. For changes in weather— 
shifts in wind direction or velocity, drops 
or rises in temperature, rain, sleet, 
snow—upset the even flow of air in the 
burner houses in which the black is 
produced. This in turn affects the 
uniformity of the black—and conse- 
quently of the rubber in which it 
is used. 

Heretofore, weather has been an un- 
controllable factor throughout the carbon 
black industry. But now, thanks to 
ISOTHERMAL CONTROL, a new and exclu- 
sive Continental development*, it has 
been offset as a variable at Continental. 
By regulating and maintaining an even 
balance of draft and temperature within 
the burner houses, regardless of outside 
weather conditions, ISOTHERMAL CON- 
TROL assures a better, more uniform 
black than has ever been possible before 
in the industry. This greater uniformity 
is definitely reflected in the quality of the 
rubber in which it is used. Test after test 
prove the superiority of the black pro- 
duced by this method—and now all 366 
burner houses at Continental are under 
ISOTHERMAL CONTROL. 


This forward step follows fast on the 
heels of Continental’s new and more 
practical system of grading, which has 
proved of great value to black users. Use 
Continental’s ISOTHERMAL CONTROLLED 
CARBON BLACK to improve the quality 
of your compounding. 


TESTED AND PROVEN! To determine the 
effectiveness of this control under varying weather 
conditions, one unit in the Continental Plant was 
operated for 30 days with the control and 30 days 
without the control. Frequent samples of the 
product were taken each day and tested with the 
D. P. G. adsorption test. The following statistical 
results indicate the definite superiority of 
ISOTHERMAL CONTROL: 
With Without 
Control Control 
Average D.P.G.Adsorption.. 48.54 48.35 
Maximum + Deviation... 2.83 4.85 
Maximum — Deviation... 3.79 7.25 
Average Deviation........ 1.04 2.23 


* Patent Applied For 





CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY «+ 295 MADISON AVENUE «+ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Akron Sales Office: Peoples Bank Building, Akron, Ohio : Plant: Sunray, Texas 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Ernest Jacoby & Co., Boston, Mass . Marshall Dill, Los Angeles and San Francisco 








A WAR MESSAGE 


fo 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department *« 




























WInninc Tats War is going to take the mightiest effort consideration. You will receive—l, a booklet describing 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in how the Plan works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
the war effort. can,supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 

Ai rtant part of the billions required to produce To get full facts, send the coupon below 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Nav —today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Onl; tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 


ment of the American people can this be done. HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
This is the American way to win. This is the way to PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


pre ic Wa f life 
| . i , i It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
e facts, mur Gove ne needs, urgently, deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
your ¢ ti with your employees in immediately ReEERS to Wan. 


ent eI " y 4 It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defens« 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN BF Scnoumer gooks wills they are scarce, thus retarding 


s. 
. , , — inflation. 
The P R Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
Tt p Impl for regular purchases by vour em 4 It reduces the percentage of Defense financing that must 
, eee e ld '_— be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
pk ec f United States Defense Bonds through system- ing on a sounder basis 
» _ ] net Y 1] Ilat a, ! ] > . . 
atx c inta pay-roll allotments. ll you do is a It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
, 2 . an 2 : : oD of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 
hold the tot funds collected from these pay roll allot- war. 
ments in a separate uunt and deliver fense : 
ra ace AraC ! 1 Defense Bond It helps your employees provide for their future 
to e em] ee each time his allotments accumulate to 


an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. W 
The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the N NO 


American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- I 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is MAIL TH “ 


now in effect in several thousand companies varying in ment, > 


See of : 3 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. ‘reasut . 
pro} Tho 12th St.. D C — 
Se = ge ee Rae eo aici’ Laer 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- Washingto™ do out part. ,ardins 
. : , ° 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your We want “infor —— Pia: 

. ; : sh fu 1 Savi 

country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 5 the ay-Rol 


=>: 
‘ eA 
mG 
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MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! (aaam 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS ds 


This space is a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by THE RUBBER ACE 
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Indispensable NOW! 


— The New Black Rock Debeader 
Cutter and Puatler 


Less than 6 months ago we first called these machines to the attention 
of the rubber industry and told how they could make an important 
saving of at least 34,000,000 pounds of tire scrap annually. 


Today—these machines, znd the saving they can make in scrap rubber, 
are not only important—they are rital to the rubber needs of the 


nation. 


Developed by Goodrich engi- 
neers for their own use, the 
Debeader, Cutter and Puller 
have now been made avail- 





able to the whole industry as 
a war measure. In_ recent 
weeks hundreds of news stor- 
ies in newspapers and maga- 
zines have described the use 
of these machines in the re- 
claiming plant of Goodrich— 
thus making them known 
throughout the country as an 
important adjunct to the rub- 
ber conservation progrem. 





*“*Black Rock Debeader. 
Licensed by the B. F. Goodrich 


plant of the B. F. Goodrich Co. in Akron. 


Write now for details. 


179 OSBORNE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


EXPORT OFFICE 


“ E 
305 Broadway, N. Y. City aan 


MARK Lombard Smith Co. 








Important Last August... 








DP-4+ shows the puller and one hook 


ony | ~e ——— Ds-2 shows the cutter with tire ten- pulling both beads and the other hook 

‘atent No. 2,230,302 ; . ' 

ee sioned and cutting of the beads nearly coming down ready for operation on 
finished. the tire in the foreground. 


These machines—made by Black Rock—will effect a saving of approxi- 
mately 60% of bead section scrap as well as a material saving in time 
and labor. Proven by many months of successful uce in the reclaiming 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


2032 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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for INSULATED WIRE 


Tensile strength 
Resistance to aging 
Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details. 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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5 e's DAYS call for all-out effort—effort that not 


only does its best, but that swcceeds in accom- ‘ : a 

, ° ’ SKELLYSOLVE 
plishing its purpose. 

Your need for solvents is not modified by “maybe” 


in the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


or “perhaps.” You've got to have them! 
We know this because of our years of experience There are six different types of 
‘ ; : A : Skellysolve which are especially 
in working closely with your business and many adapted to various uses in the rub- 
ber industry, for making rubber 
cements, and for many different 
Skellysolve, we get it to you. The present emergency rubber fabricating operations. 
2. : ; Skellysolve offers many advantages 
strengthens our determination over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 
to do that—and keep on doing line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 
: , etc. It will pay you to investigate 
that. Phone, write, or wire. We Skellysolve. Write today. 


others similar to yours. Thus when you order 


can...and we will. 


SN COO DEANITDYD 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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* 
loyal si 
to oul 
publica 
substan 
numbe 


histor \. 
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RUBBER AGE and the 
RUBBER RED BOOK 


Say, ~Lhank You!” 


This simple appreciation is made in grateful acknowledgment of the 
ipport and good-will extended by rubber manufacturers and suppliers 
two publications. These were contributing factors in enabling those 
tions to record their most successful year in 1941. Not only were 
tial gains made in the total number of subscribers but the volume and 


of advertisers in each of these two journals were the greatest in our 


THE RUBBER AGE carried last year a greater number of origina! 
technical and practical articles than heretofore; in addition it also 
expanded its news and statistical pages to meet today’s needs. During 
the year we also received more inquiries and requests for information, 
data and other assistance from readers and subscribers. Another source 
of pleasure to us has been the increasing frequency with which 
RUBBER AGE has been quoted not only in the technical press but in 
the lay press as well. All of these are the fruit of our studied efforts 
to constantly improve the editorial and service facilities of this journal 
which in turn have resulted in a recognition by the rubber industry of 
its growing importance as one of the world’s outstanding rubber 


journals. 


\s for the RUBBER RED BOOK we are particularly proud of the 
reception accorded this book. Already it holds a position rarely 
achieved by an industrial directory as scores of unsolicited comments 
from technologists, purchasing agents, suppliers, government workers 
and others testify. As one user so aptly put it, “Thank God for the 
RUBBER RED BOOK.” What inore need be said? 


For 1942, and the years to come, we promise faithfully to continue ou: 


ay still better serve the industry to which they are mutually dedicated. 


FE — 


General Manager 
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You can depend absolutely on the uniform quality of all PICCO 
Chemicals, including the following, specially prepared for the rubber 


industry. 


Di POLYMER OIL for plasticizing syn- 
thetic rubber of the co-polymer butadiene 
types. 


TYPE C RECLAIMING OIL for reclaiming 


synthetic rubbers. 


PICCOUMARON XX SERIES RESINS (para- 
coumarone-indene) for extending and 
compounding natural and synthetic 
rubber. 


PICCOUMARON RESINS for hardening. 
leatherizing or softening mechanical 
rubber goods. 

PICCO RECLAIMING OILS (D-4, E-5, C-10) 
for reclaiming rubber by autoclave or 
pan methods. 

PICCOLYTE RESINS—-similar chemical 
analysis (carbon-hydrogen ratio) to rub- 
ber; for extending, tackifying and 
cementing. 














PENNSYLVANIA 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CLAIRTON, PENNA. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
Makers of: Coumarone Resins ~* Coal Tar Naphthas ~- Rubber Plasticizers - Reclaiming Oils 
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MAKES RUBBER GO FARTHER 


Calcene is a re-inforcing Calcium Carbonate pigment of 
extremely fine particle size. For eight years it has proved its 


value in making a limited quantity of rubber go farther in Pp | T T S B U R G H 
terms of finished goods. With today’s rationing of rubber, PLATE G LASS e 
OMPANY 


Calcene can be more useful to you than ever. 

Among virtually all the materials in its class, Calcenecan (‘p)ypmnhia Chemical Division 
be loaded at the highest volume with the least deterioration 
in physical properties. It assures highly loaded stock of 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
low volume cost but with excellent resistance to tear, Chicago , == 
ae ee Pittsburgh Cincinnati Cleveland 
_ 2s gpplemenay filer for wif wosks we aggest Se nneapols Phdephin Charo 


Silene is recommended. 








RUBBER SULPHURS 


COMMERCIAL RUBBERMAKERS’ @ REFINED RUBBERMAKERS’ 
SULPHUR SULPHUR 
TIRE BRAND, 99'.% PURE °@ TUBE BRAND, 100% PURE 





CRYSTEX (INSOLUBLE) SULPHUR 





SULPHUR CHLORIDE — CAUSTIC SODA 
CARBON BISULPHIDE — CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y 624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
555 $0. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL 230 NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 
FREEPORT, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
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The Enlarged 1941 Rubber Red Book 


Completely revised with all data brought strictly up-to-date 


Several new sections added based on the needs of the indus- 
try and at the suggestions of users 


Fully indexed for easy reference, making the location of 
any material a simple matter 


New cover of latex-bonded fibre with leather finish which 
will withstand constant handling 


Contains information and data not available elsewhere (see 
Table of Contents on reverse side) 


Send for your copy today 
—Use coupon on reverse side 
@ 

Published by 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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The INDISPENSABLE 


REFERENCE BOOK for 
Rubber Manufacturers, 
Suppliers, etc.... 


To rubber factory executives, purchasing agents, 
technologists, etc., the RUBBER RED BOOK 
furnishes complete and handy lists of suppliers of 
all kinds of materials, equipment and services 
classified for easy reference. This is a service 
which saves buyers much time and effort as in no 


other directory are such lists available. 


Suppliers and their salesmen, on the other hand, 
find the RUBBER RED BOOK invaluable for its 
complete and accurate listing of rubber manufac- 
turers in the United States and Canada with such 
data as size of company, type of products made, 
names of buyers and other executives, etc. Also 
included is a geographical breakdown of rubber 
manufacturers in the United States showing all 
companies in each city and town. This feature 
enables salesmen to be certain that no prospect is 


overlooked. 


No matter what position you hold in the rubber 
industry—factory executive, purchasing agent, 
chemist, technologist; supplier of machinery, chem- 
icals, rubber, or other materials; librarian; con- 
sultant; salesman or user of rubber products—you 
should have a personal copy of the 1941 RUBBER 
RED BOOK on your desk or in your brief case 
ready to give an immediate answer to the thousand 
and one questions which crop up constantly, par- 
ticularly during these critical days when accurate 


information is so essential. 
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Plants operating at the limit of productive capac- 
ity .. . laboratories pursuing wider investigations 
than ever before .. . increased research and devel- 
opment work being conducted toward practical 
rubber applications . . . greater effort to improve 
pigments to the end of higher efficiency . . . devel- 


opment of domestic ore deposits to enable plants 


to continue to turn out maximum pigment vol- 
ume—these are some of the current activities of 
the TITANOX organization. 

Thus in the present emergency, TITANOX is 
prepared to take on its part of the task that lies 
ahead, by giving the best service of which it is 


capable to the Rubber Industry. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SOLE SALES AGENT Vy, ° 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. * 104 South Michigan adhd 


Ave., Chicago Ill. * National Lead Co. (Pacific Coast 
Branch) 2240 24th Street, San Francisco, California ' OPACITY 


WHITENESS 
BRIGHTNESS 
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KEEP YOUR propuction R6heseg 


with CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 


% With Climco Processed Liners on the job, production at the 
cutting table flows smoothly and without interruption. Climco 
Processing prevents stock adhesions. This means no time is wasted 
in repairing cut or torn liners, or in rerolling tor cooling. Climco 
Processing also saves the time consumed in brushing and clean- 
ing the liners. It eliminates lint and ravellings. % By solving these 
problems, Climco Processing not only speeds production, it also 
causes a corresponding reduction in labor and power costs. % For 
years many companies have gained these benefits by having 
their liners Climco Processed. Now that production schedules are 
tougher than ever before, you should give Climco Processing a 
trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS 


For Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 
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TRACKING DOWN DELAYS 


Delays in materials and production — arch 
enemies of our defense effort—are being sys- 
tematically done away with at John Royle & 
Sons. It is stern business —calling for stern mea- 
sures — and great strides are being made in the 
right direction. 





But until our present emergency is past, we 
can expect delays — disappointments and cur- 
tailment of some industries. To our many good 








friends and customers, we want to pledge our efforts in holding these delays to 
a minimum. When they must occur, we ask your understanding cooperation. 


. John Royle & Sons sie 


AKRON, J.C. CLINEFELTER « * LONDON, JAMES DAY (MACHINERY) LTD 


1§92) 


ROYLE 





PATERSON 








ROYLE’'S ND. YEAR OF EXTRUDING MACHINE MANUFACTURE 
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FOR TIRE TREAD 
AND RETREAD COMPOUNDS 


B-J-F is an excellent accelerator for all high reclaim stocks and is recommended for the following: 


TIRE TREAD AND CARCASS COMPOUNDS 

CAMEL BACK AND TIRE REPAIR STOCKS 
STEAM HOSE, BELTING 

MOLDED PRODUCTS, SOLES AND HEELS 


WIRE INSULATION 


B-J-F alone or in combination with Tonox gives excellent tire tread qualities. Tonox 
is an activator which improves resistance to abrasion and flex-cracking. 


B-]-F has a wide curing range both in time and temperature. This is of value in the 
manufacture of Camel Back where variable conditions must be met. 


B-]-F alone gives high resistance to flex-cracking. 
’ 
Heat build-up is low. This reduces the temperature rise in the carcass. 


We will gladly mail our report on B-J-F or make specific suggestions on its use. 
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Tensile Testing of Rubber Compounds 
at High Temperatures 


By RICHARD 


Ho purpose of this article is to present brietly the 

more important findings in connection with tensile 

testing of rubber compounds at high temperatures, 
as a consolidation or summary of the subject brought 
down to date. The material presented is based upon «1 
very extensive series of tests conducted by the East 
Norwalk, Conn., laboratory of the R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co., of New York City, during the past fifteen years. 
The Vanderbilt News has provided much data for the 
conclusions stated, and grateful acknowledgement is 
hereby made for permission to utilize this material. 

Certain of these findings appear to be definitely 
conclusive. Others are still in the development stage. 
In any event, we present only the more important; 
important, that is, in the sense that they are of prac 
tical application and apply to a wide range of interests 
in the industry. 

These tests were made on the special Controlled- 
Temperature Scott Tester. Figure 1 shows the ma- 
chine, of two-story height, before installation; Figure 
2 shows it in place in the laboratory. In essential de- 
sign it is the standard tensile tester produced by the 
Henry L. Scott Company, to which has been added a 
special temperature control tank. This tank has inte 
rior dimensions of about 7 inches wide by 6 inches 
deep by 48 inches, which length is sufficient to allow 
test pieces to be stretched at the desired temperature 
to rupture, so that complete stress-strain data and 
ultimate tensiles can be obtained. The tank is so con- 
structed as to permit easy access for insertion of test 





Note: All of the charts and figures used in connection with this 
c 


article are reproduced by courtesy of the “‘“Vanderbilt News.” 


THORNDIKE 


specimens and removal of broken pieces. The wire 
glass front facilitates observation of the specimen, 
while on an exterior slide, indicator points show on a 
scale the positions of the clamps. By circulating steam, 
water, brine, glycerine, or acetone, temperatures from 

70°C. to 100°C 

Generally speaking, there are two reasons for the 
desirability of extreme-temperature testing of rubber 
compounds. First, the extremes of temperature may 
be used to simulate the actual temperature conditions 
to which the rubber may be subjected in use. Second 
the extremes of temperature may be used to produce 
an exaggerated view of the results produced by vary 
ing the constituents of a compound, or by varying the 
cure. For example, a considerable degree of overcure 
shows up little under a tensile test at room tempera 
ture; while a lesser degree of overcure is indicated 
prominently at 100°C. by shortness and low tensile. 
When with extremes of temperature, there are com- 
bined the effects produced by aging, the conclusions 
are brought into still clearer focus. 

When extreme-temperature testing was first prac 
ticed, there was a natural tendency to test vulcanized 
compounds at many different temperatures and_ plot 
the resulting curve. This work led to the following 
conclusions : 

a. Tensile strength is highest at low temperatures 
and lowest at high temperatures. 

b. Modulus is greatest at low temperatures and least 
at high temperatures. 

c. Ultimate elongation is lowest at low temperatures 
and highest at high temperatures. 


are obtained. 
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of these tests, made by num 
in various parts of the world, it 


ippears to have been assumed that this type of be 
havior was characteristi of rubber compounds, al 
hough it might vary in degree due to differences in 
compounding ingredients 

lt was not long, however, before it was realized that 
1 Opportunity for discovery lay in testing many dif 


, 


erent compounds and cures at a few widely dispersed 





emperature points, rather than testing at many tem 
erature points h is a logical step. Many rubber 
icles ar ! ery ibjected to extreme tempera 
ire Incluce ong these are tire carcasses, mnet 
ibes. tire cu eas ospital sheeting, elastic thread, 
vyeon in’s gloves, hot water bottles, 
m, cable covers, convevo1 
Fic. 1—View rue Scott CONTROLLED A1 
MOSPHERE TENSILE TESTER, WHI IS OF TWO 
STORY HEIGHT, BEFORE INSTALLATION 
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Fic. 2—THE TESTER AS INSTALLED IN THE VAD 
DERBILT LABORATORY. THE TANK IS USED TO 
PREPARE THE ATMOSPHERE CONTROL LIQUIDS 
belts for hot materials, motor mounts, rubber covered 

rolls, steam hose, packings, gaskets. 
(Articles such as these are often subjected to ten 
peratures of 100°C., while tire tubes, especially m bus 


ind truck service, frequently reach and remain at vul- 
temperatures (at least 125°C.) for consid 
periods of time. Therefore, several 
itures, 0, 25 and 100°C., for example, would 
the behavior of a vulcanized compound at nor 
and extreme service temperatures, and would 
thus be ample to determine the fitness of the compound 
ring to the conclusions set forth above, it ap 
features of the characteristic be 
typical rubber compounds were undesirable 
les designed to withstand high temperatures 
In the unaged condition, at 100°C., there might 
90% loss of the tensile strength at 25°C., 
‘ten 50% less elongation. Typical examples are 
in Figure 3, Graphs 1, 2 and 3. 

When oxygen bomb aging is added to simulate 
effects of continued service the compound not only 
deteriorates seriously in tensile properties at 25°C 
but at 109°C. has lost most of its serviceable qualities, 
and even has less elongation. This condition after 
aging is clearly illustrated in Figure 4. The dotted 
lines show, after oxygen bomb aging, the com- 
pound shown in Figure 3, Graph 3, before aging. 

E-ndeavoring to find improved compounds that would 
be equally or nearly as serviceable at high tempera- 
tures at normal temperatures, technicians were 
faced with the questions: Are the tensile changes 
which have been shown to progressively accompany 
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Fic. 3—EFFect or HIGH SULFUR RATIOS ON TENSILE PROPERTIES AT 100° C. 





Fic. 4 — EFrrects oF 
OxyGeN Boms AGING 
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\NALYSIS OF COMPOUNDS IN Ficure 3 
Compound No. 1 Compound No. 2 Compound No. 3 
ile Crepe ie nadens bake te 30 50 50 
Smoked Sheets ........0. ca 50 50 50 
LN gO” a ee l ] 
\geRite Powder ........ l 
pA tre 10 5 10 
| P i sss uae s Ses eeeoe l . 
Dn. 06s veeeehee6se d055 o's ] 
PE cshbcutoet ness’ 10 3 ' 
Total 121 111 117 
Press Cures Tensile Properties—Before Aging 
30 Lbs. Steam (274° F.) Stress at 500%—Tensile Strength—% Elongation at Break 
Tested at 25° ¢ 
re ere ee 475 3820 800 
0 Min 525 3900 795 
90 Min 550 3800 = 800 
120 Min 465 3690 815 
Se NS eS cana ale oe ice o wires 440 3250 = 810 
\t 40 Lbs. Steam (287° F.) 
-Tested at 25° C-——————+ 
| 8 OR ae aero Pee — Es 650 3530 750 
OO) \lin. 275 «1725 = =—-&35 1210 3450 650 
MN 300 2075 835 1410 3330 620 
120 Min 385 2300 840 1470 3300 620 
180 Min 585 2680 790 1160 2920 650 
\t 30 Lbs. Steam Tested at 100° C 
SS ee 390 3650 930 
8 ey ene 455 3680 1000 
. |” RR ee ae 460 3420 960 
120 Min 415 1230 770 
180 Min. 325, 3325 500 
\t 40 Lhs. Steam 
—— Tested at 100° C———_ 
. > a ears “eee 390 3030 900 
— Be ere 150 1760 1360 650 1080 530 
et Re Pa eee 205 2100 1190 450 440 
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te 285 400 270 320 


temperature changes, actually essential and inescap- 
able characteristics of rubber compounds? If not, what 
causes them and how can they be altered to effect 
unprovement ? 
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60 120 180 240 


The above graph shows the 
same compound as in Fig- 
ure 3, Graph 3, the broken 
lines indicating the effect of 
aging. 

Stress at }00%—Tensile 
Strength—% Elongation at 
Break of Compound No. 3, 
after Aging 4 days in Oxy- 
gen Bomb (70°C. and 300 
Ibs. Oxygen) 


Press Cures 


At 30 Compound No.3 
Lbs. Steam Tested at 25° C 
30 Min... 925 4060 725 
60 Min... 1015 3320 680 
90 Min... 860 2600 675 
120 Min... 740 2260 670 
180 Min... 625 2300 715 
Tested at 100° C 

30 Min... 610 700 540 
60 Min... 295 380 
90 Min... 185 330 
120 Min... 13) 310 
180 Min.. 165 340 


In 1928 a report was completed on the stress-strain 
properties of several different types of laboratory com- 
pounds. It \.us shown that wide variations appeared 
in the stress-strain curves of the same stock at dif- 
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also that hi tensile at room temperature does not 
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average loss of 20% for each tube. It is evident tha 


sting t room te! perature does not reveal the true 
ett 0 reer oven aging on the rubber he slight 
enhanc room temperature is usually taken to 
ndicate a mild vulcanizing action caused by the pro 


1 
actually 1s being 


That the rubber 


mged neatin Y Ovel 
ired 1s shown only by the 70°C. and 100°C. tests 


\ verv brief summary of the results of the en 





st es tube tests would be as follows: 
\verage \verage 
Kao: G at 100° ( 
s./sq. in lbs./sq. it % Loss 
L nage 3585 2800 22 
\ir Bomb, 3 Hou 1850 915 5] 
C)xver omb. 4+ Davs 3370 1830 14 
eer Oven. 7 Davs 3745 2095 }4 
lo sum it up another wavy, let us take the loss in 
tensile from unaged at 25°C. to 100°C. as follows: 
From Unaged at 25° C. (3585 lbs.) to Lbs. Loss % Loss 
Unaged at 100° C. (2800 lIbs.).. 7&5 22 
\ir Bomb at 100° C. (915 Ibs.)... 2070 74 
Oxvgen Bomb at 100° C. (1830 Ibs.)... 1755 40 


Oven at 100°C. (2095 Ibs.) 
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Above are shown graphs for five different compounds arranged from left to right in the order of decreasing amounts of sulfur 
Materials in all five compounds, with the exception of the sulfur and accelerator, were as follows: Pale Crepe, 50; Smoked 
Sheets. 50: Stearic Acid, 1: AgeRite Powder, 1: Zinc Oxide, 10. Sulfur varies as indicated on each chart, with balancing varia 
tions in the accelerator 
Physical Properties—Before Aging 
Stress at 500%—Tensile Strength—% Elongation at Break 
l’ress Cure 
At 30 Lbs. Stea 134° ( ompound No. ] Compound No. 2 Compound No. 3 Compound No. 4 Compound No 
Tested at 25 
15 Min 295. 2650 = &5I 385 295010 325 2880 820 400 3470 810 290 2050 87/5 
15 Min 560 3560 ROO 175 3300 795 370 =3160 R15 530 ©3390 775 1430 «63100 Ri) 
90 Min... 650 3580 780 170 3190 790 300 2960 &25 495 3330 765 175. 3060 )=— 770 
150 Min. 535 3400 800 120 3050 38805 325 2840-35 520 3340 750 470 3100 775 
Tested at 100° C. 
15 Min 95 2850 1240 145 3170 1190 140 3640 1110 170 4210 1095 50 3350 1250 
$5 Min 240 3760 1090 240 3810 1060 1600 3880 1130 23%) 4270 1040 130) «©4065 = (1090 
90 Mir 300 =63670 = 1000 235 4000 1100 170 3790 1155 210 4310 1030 145 3970 1065 
150 Min 70) —« 1350 RQ) 180) =1830 975 140 3720 1190 210 3970 1015 140 3920 1 
his method of testing brings to light weaknesses in Broadly speaking, the presence of sulfur tends to 
the rubber that are not revealed by tests made at iffect adversely the tensile properties of rubber com 
ordinary temperatures. It is particularly important pounds, particularly at high temperatures. Figure ¢ 
for artihcially aged samples, which frequently appear shows a group of five compounds with the following 
to have withstood the aging satisfactorily, whereas th percentages of sulfur, reading from left to right re 
LOO { test shows the have been damag d spectively 3.5%, 2%. 1.5%. 0.75%, 0.4%. 
lhe results obtained from these series of tests on As indicated, the lines show the tensile strength 
tube stocks clearly indicated that some methods of cor for two temperatures, normal and 100°¢ In addition 
pounding and curing were far superior to others in we give stress at 500% and % elongation at break for 
producing vulcanized stocks that were capable of with various curing periods. Figure 6, it should be born 
standing high temperatures and aging treatment, still in mind, shows cured, but unaged, stock. While it 11 
retaining superior service properties \s these sam lustrates partially the stability obtained by keeping 
ples were taken from regular commercial tubes, the sulfur to the minimum, it does not represent condi 
formulas of the stocks were unknown to the laboratory ons of use under which heat resistant compounds 
ind thus it was impossible to correlate the results ob ust Q1\ ervice 
tained with their composition Therefore, it was Figure 7 shows the same compounds tested after an 
necessary to formulate various compounds for testing. bomb aging (3 hrs 27°C... & Ibs. air) Figure & 


Ob that a major element 


1c problem of producing heat resisting compounds, 


ervation had made it cleat 

1 
in ti 
as regards the vulcanizing ma 
| specially 


both 


was the curing 
terial . ] ] ] _ mm t] | F cure 
teriais employed and the method of cure. 


had become evident that varving sulfur ratios deh 
nitely affected tensile properties. Of the many hun 
dreds of tests made to determine the effects of varv 


ing vulcanizing materials and methods, we reproduce 
i few selected graphs and figures here as being espe 
cially significant. 

In Figure 3, Graphs 1, 
shown how overcuring can take place without becom 
ing apparent from tests at 25°C., although it is clearly) 
revealed by 100°C These are high-sulfur 
compounds, and are characterized by a marked loss of 


2 and 3, we have already 


tests al 


tensile properties at higher temperatures. 
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shows the same five compounds after aging 4 days in 
oxvgen bomb (70°C., 300 Ibs. In addition, 
ithout plotting the results, we give Geer oven test 


oxvgen ). 


hgures for the same five compounds 

Study of these data indicate why tests at LOO°C. are 
necessary, in conjunction with aging, in order to thor 
oughly prove the heat resistant qualities of a given 
compound, 

Referring to the specimens plotted, it will be ob 
served that all of the unaged compounds show good 
tensile values at 100°C. Nevertheless, the curves of 
those with the higher amounts of sulfur show a dis 
tinct downward trend in the longer curves. This 
trend is entirely lacking in the curves of the com 
pounds with the lower sulfur ratios. 

The 100°C. curves of the specimens aged in the air 
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ea graphs show the same compounds as in Figure 6 after air bomb aging 
( yund No. | Compound No. 2 und No. 3 Compound No. 4 (Compound No. 5 
Tested at 25 
15 Min 690 3250 750 10 3490 785 540 2770 745 830 4130 720 615 3810 775 
5 Min 610 2150 725 45 2720 775 300 «©2960 850 480 3640 805 365 3430 870 
90 Min 700-1375 10 115 2340 785 200 2570 860 445 3330 790 330 ©3090 870 
1S \Viin OO 1250 7) 375. 2250 S15 285 A060 x71) 155 2000 ROO 200 2930 850 
Tested at 100° ( 
15 Mis 34 1895 830 260 2570 950 335 2350 990 105 3800 950 315 3870 955 
iS Min 235 75— OS 250 1420 &50 255 2550 1035 310 3175 1010 265 3300 1050 
90 Min 00) 345 230 1360) &20 215 2100 1045 270 2835 1000 235 2950 1060 
150 Min »25 1270 705 +1170 R00) 174 1750 1080 270 200 1035 700 2010 1100 
and oxygen bombs present a significant picture. At Effect of Loading Materials 
the higher sulfur ratios, these curves drop sharply in ; 
the early cures, diverging widely from the “unaged” One of the subjects upon which \ anderbilt labora- 
curves. As the sulfur ratio diminishes, the “aged” tory has done a very considerable amount of testing 1s 
curves gradually rise and approach the “unaged” the effect of various fillers on tensile properties. Since 
curves. When the sulfur ratio goes below 0.75%. the they had already established the fact that sulfur con- 
. s : ’ . ° . . ° ° 
“aged” and unaged” curves lie together within a tent was of great importance, they arranged this series 


small area of the graph, sometimes almost coinciding. 

he data presented above relate to a series of pure 
By reducing the sulfur ratio used 
vulcanization, together with suitable in 
the acceleration, there results increased stability, en 


co 


gum compounds 


for increases 


hancing resistance to heat and aging. Not only do 
these low sulfur compounds yield high tensiles at 
25°C. and 100°C., but they also have numerous other 
commercial advantages, which are outside the scope of 


this articl 


Curing Time 


In studying the most advantageous curing period, 
high temperature te of valuable assistance 
Reference to Figure 3 serves as an illustration. Ob- 
serve that the 25°C. curve of each compound appears 
to indicate a satisfactory tensile, but that the 100°C. 
curve clearly depicts overcure, and reveals inability to 
stand up under conditions of high heat service. 

The value of aging in connection with high tempera 
ture testing is well illustrated by Figure 9. The solid 
lines indicate the unaged compound, while the broken 
lines indicate the aged specimens. The aged stock, 
tested at 25°C., should rightly be considered excellent. 
Nevertheless, the 100°C. tests made on the aged stock 
reveal a definite injury that is scarcely noticeable in the 
25°C. tests, and even indicate approximately at what 
curing time the rubber begins to overcure seriously 


‘sting 


Is 


of tests to incorporate each type of filler in both a 
low-sulfur and a normal sulfur compound. Tests 
were also made before and after aging. Thus, the test 
of each type of filler fell into four divisions, low-sul- 
fur both unaged and aged, and normal sulfur both 
unaged and aged. 

Figure 10 (on page 352), showing a group of repre- 
sentative fillers, tells its own story. Generally speak 
ing, the difference in tensile properties previously ob 
served as caused by varying amounts of sulfur was 
evident in each of these compounds regardless of the 
filler used. The combination of 100°C. temperature 
and oxygen bomb aging showed with customary effec- 
tiveness the true ability of each compound to perform 
under conditions of extreme temperatures and to re- 
ist agin 


sist Co. 


~ 


Summary 


Referring to the general conclusions originally con- 
sidered correct regarding the change of tensile prop- 
erties accompanying change of temperatures, let us 
review them in the light of recent findings. 

In (a) it was stated that “tensile strength is highest 
at low temperatures and lowest at high temperatures.” 
Referring to test graphs in Figures 6, 7 and 8, it be- 
comes evident that we must modify this statement. 
It would be correct to say that the tendency is to react 
as stated above, but that it is possible, by proper selec- 
tion of materials and vulcanizing methods, to produce 
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The above graphs show the same compounds as in Figures 6 and 7 after four days in the oxygen bomb at 
70° C. and 300 Ibs. oxygen. 
Compound No. 1 Compound No. 2 Compound No. 3 Compound No. 4 Compound No. 5 
Tested at 25° C. 
I ee en ee 1465 2960 805 670 3590 755 600 3430 760 625 3810 740 520 3110 775 
Se. Re eee 795 3270 710 710 3360 725 470 3220 780 620 3490 750 550 3260 760 
ST hs fens reekek eees s 820 2510 690 590 2930 730 450 2830 785 545 3240 740 550 3345 770 
SPH s cas weancbuneee a 760 +1820 755 540 2370 770 380 2350 S00 535 3000 750 510 3000 780 
Tested at 100° C. 
US See ore 360 3030 990 375. «3250 »=—950 405 3710 1000 135 3650 950 245 3500 1120 
St ML « «cas hnteina bee ks 55 1420 785 430 2230 840 310 2980 1000 385 3240 980 280 3770 1100 
ae ee 240 425 330 1860 940 250 2550 1010 350 2950 730 295 3650 1030 
See cn tu veaksbwaaess 180 6310 275 «1550 BRS 210 2130 1050 330 2800 910 260 3575 1100 
compounds which actually reverse this rule and show Fic. 9—Errect or Oxycen Boms 
higher tensile strength at 100°C. than at 25°C. AGING ON Pure Gum Compounp 


‘modulus is greatest at low 
This 


In (b) it was stated that ‘ 
temperatures and least at high temperatures.” 


statement is in harmony with the latest findings. 
In (c) it was stated that “ultimate elongation is 


lowest at low temperatures and highest at high tem- 
peratures.” Findings to date continue to bear out this 
statement. 

Other findings: 

Testing at 100°C. (or nearly so) is essential to de- 
termining conclusively the properties of com- 
pounds designed to withstand high temperatures. 

The effect of sulfur in large percentages is to injure 
tensile strength at high temperatures. 


service 


\ging tests, combined with 100°C. tensile tests, are 
necessary in order to conclusively determine the serv- 


ice properties of compounds designed to withstand 
high temperatures. 
The amount of cure has a major effect in producing 
tensile properties that will withstand high temperatures. 
Gradual reduction of the sulfur ratio used for vul- 
canization, together with suitable increases in accelera- 


tion, produces an increasing stability in pure gum 
compounds enhancing their resistance to heat and 


aging. 
The greatest resistance to heat and aging is reached 
with sulfur ratios of 0.75% of sulfur on the rubber 
Lew sulfur stocks reach the optimum of cure faster 
than normal-sulfur and can be heated consid- 
erably beyond the optimum without damage 


stocks, 


In low-sulfur stocks, the tensile properties vary 
somewhat according to filler used, but the tensile 
strength at 100°C. is, in all cases tested, close to that 


at 25°C., being highest in unaged stock and lower in 


aged stock. 
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lhe above graphs lead to the conclusion that the type of filler or loading material has relatively little effect on tensile properties. 
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and agrees with observations that the relative sulfur content has a large bearing on tensile properties regardless of filler used 
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Finishing Hard Rubber Products 
With the Wetordry 3-M Method 






































By GLENN E. WINTON 


Coated Abrasives Division, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 





HE need for a flexible coated abrasive that could 

be used with water first appeared about twenty-five 

years ago and as a result of research on this prob- 
lem begun sometime in 1916 “Wetordry” sanding 
paper was first made commercially available by the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. in June, 1921. 
In 1933 research efforts were directed toward the de- 
velopment of a waterproof abrasive cloth that would 
have greater tensile strength than waterproof abrasive 
paper so that mechanical sanding with water would 
be practical. The physical characteristics of paper in 
regard to tensile strength and lack of conformability 
limited the use of paper primarily to hand sanding. As 
a result of this latter research, “Wetordry” Cloth was 
introduced in June, 1936. 

Wetordry Cloth, so called because it can be used 
either with water or alone in the dry state, is now 
being used for finishing operations in the hard rubber, 
plastics, glass and other industries. It is a little known 


fact, but a typical example of the many varied uses FIG. 2—Profile sanding with a one-half inch wide 
tor synthetic resins, that the waterproonhng ot cloth and j 


belt to remove flash and mold parting line. 
the bond for holding abrasive grain on the treated cot : 


ton cloth backing utilizes a synthetic resin—both silicon 
carbide (Tri-M-ite) and aluminum oxide (Three-M 





ite) minerals are used for abrasive coating on Wetor- 
dry Cloth. The finished product is 100% impervious 
to water. When used dry, the abrasive bond is not 
affected by frictional heat developed in dry sanding. 

Before the development of Wetordry Tri-M-ite 
Cloth practically all finishing or sanding operations 
on molded hard rubber products were necessarily ac- 
complished with abrasive cloth and paper that could 
only be used dry. In dry sanding molded hard rub- 
ber articles such as refrigerator doors, frames, ice 
cream cabinet covers, toilet seats, handles, casters, 
etc., there are many objectionable features that can be 
eliminated through the use of water as a sanding 
lubricant and coolant with Wetordry Tri-M-ite Cloth 
belts, discs, sleeves, or cones. Some of the objection- 
able features of dry sanding that can be eliminated by 
wet sanding are: 

1. Excessive dust; 

2. Burning or discoloration due to frictional heat 
developed in dry sanding ; 

3. Warping or distortion of articles due to frictional 





heat ; 
FIG. 1—The operator is using a Wetordry Tri- 4. “Filling” or “loading” of the abrasive belt or 
M-ite cloth belt with water on a hand stroke table disc is eliminated through the use of water as a sand- 
sander to finished a molded hard rubber refrigerator ing lubricant and coolant. 
door. This type belt produces a satin-lke finish. Another important consideration to all fabricators 
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of molded hard rubber articles is the amount of buffing 
time required to remove sanding lines before color 
buffing, as well as the number of handling operations, 
which should be held to a minimum. For example, if 
a given article is dry sanded with grit No. 120 belts, 
the same operation can be accomplished with No, 280 
Wetordry Tri-M-ite Cloth belts used with water and 
the sanding lines can be removed with one buffing 
operation, whereas it might take two buffing opera- 
tions and considerably more time to remove the No. 
120 sanding lines. In going to the finer grade in 
waterproof cloth there is no appreciable loss in sanding 
time or Delt yield because the abrasive surface is kept 
clean and cool through the use of water sprayed on the 
belt, ahead of and just following the area where sand- 
ing is accomplished 

Wetordry Tri-M-ite Cloth belts can be used on 
almost any type of belt sander that is properly equipped 
for wet sanding. All types of flat stock can be sanded 
on the ordinary table type hand block or hand stroke 
belt sander or a horizontal or vertical bed sander (with 
metal platen supporting belt.) The hand stroke type 
sander is illustrated in Figure 1 in connection with the 
finishing of a molded hard rubber refrigerator door. 

For sanding inside radii or profile sanding of irreg- 
ular shapes, a narrow unsupported belt can be used 
very successfully. Belt speeds for wet sanding should 
be held between 2,500 and 3,000 s.f.p.m. Higher 





FIG. 3 


Sanding flat area and inside curves 0} 
molded hard rubber toilet seats. 


speeds will reduce the belt cutting efficiency by limiting 
the amount of water that can be carried on the abrasive 
belt. Figures 2 and 3 show methods of sanding irreg- 
ular shaped articles, both profile sanding and finishing 
inside curves and radii. 





Hewitt Rubber installs Metal-Enclosed Power Equipment 


A RECENT plant - wide expansion program at the 
plant of the Hewitt Rubber Corporation of Buffalo 
involved the erection of several new buildings and the 
installation of new equipment. Large synchronous 
motors were required on several new machines and a 
preliminary survey indicated that additional trans 
former capacity would be necessary. 

Che existing power transformers consisted of twelve 
100-kva units operating in parallel as four three-phase 
banks. The lighting transformer capacity consisted of 
six 25-kva units, each operating single-phase at 110 





Vetal-clad switchgear installed in Hewitt plant 


volts. To add more transformer units seemed out ot 
the question without enlarging the station. 

A thorough study of both primary and secondary 
switching equipment and an analysis of the interrupt 
ing capacity of primary breakers led to a decision to 
completely modernize the station with new General 
Electric power and lighting transformers and modern 
switchgear equipment. Metal-clad switchgear was 
selected for the primary requirements and metal- 
enclosed air circuit breaker switchgear for the second 
ary. 

The compact arrangement of the modern switchgear 
permitted the transformers to be located in one end 
of the substation and the switchgear in the other, as 
well as the use of a fire wall through the middle of the 
room for further safety to the operators. The primary 
equipment is for 2200-volt, three-phase, 25-cycle serv- 
ice. It consists of two incoming line units and three 
outgoing feeder units with a compartment and facilities 
for the power company’s metering equipment. 

The new metal-enclosed equipment and the bus 
trough connecting the secondary switchgear with the 
transformers is finished in iight metallic bronze color. 
The interior of the switch room has been finished in a 
color which harmonizes with the switchgear and pre- 
sents a very pleasing appearance. 

With the stepping-up of production in this plant and 
the increased importance of continuity of service, the 
installation of this modern equipment is very timely. 
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Use of X-Rays in the Rubber Industry 


A Brief Review 
By R. T. FOREMAN 


Kelley-Koett Mfg. Co., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


LDDEN disappearance of our norma! supply 
sources of raw rubber has compelled industry to 
turn to synthetic rubber. Properties of the syn- 
thetic material are now well known, and X-ray analy- 
sis has played a considerable part in its development. 

One of the most useful applications of X-ray analy- 
sis is that known as diffraction analysis, which makes 
it possible to peer into the very composition of matter 
and visualize the arrangement of molecules. When a 
sample of rubber is placed in the path of a narrow 
pencil of X-rays, reflection occurs from each molecule, 
and the film records an image whose shape depends 
on the molecular arrangement of the material. 

I.quipment required for this type of examination is 
very simple, a typical arrangement being shown in 
igure 1. This equipment is completely shockproof 
and gives excellent results in the hands of the average 
laboratory employee. It consists essentially of an 
X-ray tube mounted vertically on the axis of the 
cylindrical housing. A specimen is placed in the path 
of a pencil beam of X-rays and casts a shadow on 
the film, which is supported vertically in special hold- 
ers mounted on the unit. These shadows may be 
readily interpreted on the basis of available data. 

It is found, for example, that when rubber is 
stretched, sharp fiber patterns appear. From these pat- 
terns it is possible to differentiate between gel and sol 
phases, which also may be crystallized.’ This distine 


FlG. 1 Typical 
arrangement of 
equipment used in 
diffraction analysis. 
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FIG. 2—Position, uniformity and homogeneity of 

the core of a golf ball can be determined readily 

through the use of X-ray equipment, as depicted 
; by the above reproduction. 


tive property development of fiber patterns on 
stretching — was not duplicated in any synthetic rub 
ber until chloroprene was developed. 

Many additional characteristics of rubber have been 
studied by diffraction analysis. Vulcanization, oxida 
tion, processing, and fillers may be analyzed to de 
termine the changes occurring. The diffraction pattern 
shifts as the molecular structure changes, permitting 
the observer to follow those changes from beginning 
to end. 

In addition to the diffraction apparatus illustrated, 
the rubber industry has found wide use for conven 
tional X-ray equipment, both radiographic and fluoro 
scopic. In radiography, the object under study records 


a shadow on special film which produces a permanent 


record. In fluoroscopy, the X-ray beam is used to 
produce fluorescence on a special screen, coated with 
an emulsion which emits visible light when excited by 
X-rays. The object is frequently moved past the 
fluoroscopic screen on a belt, permitting rapid examin 
ation to determine the presence of foreign bodies, 
irregular contour, etc. Reclaimed rubber, for example, 
may be rapidly tested to determine the presence of 
metallic particles which might damage molding equip 
ment. Rubber tires are checked for accurate centering 
and firm bonding of cable in the bead of the tire. 

X-ray study of finished golf balls has produced 
great improvement in quality. Figure 2 shows the 
type of information obtained, accurately portraying 
the position, uniformity, and homogeneity of the core. 
It has recently been possible to carry such studies even 
further, actually recording the compression of the 
golf ball at the moment of impact. 
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tlarl 
I 


able industr , Particula 


intended for use on high oltages 


Figure 3 illustrates 
i cable designed for operation on 50.000 volts: the 


central conducting cor surrounded by an insulating 
material, covered on the outside by a Hexible metallic 
sheat! The cabl ery flexible, and with such a 
high voltage applied to insulating medium, the core 
ind sheath must ‘ truly concentric over the full 
length of the tbl 


The great advantage of X-ray testing lies in its non 
\ golf ball might be cut open for 
examination; a rubber tire might be cross-sectioned: 


sup rer tec to voltage above normal to 


destructive nature 


i cable might be 
| 


produce breakdown Such tests. 


pletely destructive, and although they may supplement 
X-ray 

latter in simplicity, accuracy, and conservation of 
finished product 


however, are com 


examination they cannot compare with the 


diffrac 
examination, tluoroscopic 


The three methods of X-ray examination 
tion analysis, radiograph 
examination—are destined to play an increasingly im 
portant role in the rubber industry as it 
natural to synthetic rubbet 


turns from 
\ vast fund of laboratory 
ind production-line information is avaiiable to those 


Fluoroscopic examination is widely utilized in the 
vy in rubber-covered cables 








FIG. 3 
designed for operation on 50,000 volts. 


This is a fluoroscopic study of a cable 

The central 

conducting core is surrounded by an insulating ma- 
terial, covered by a flexible metallic sheath 


manufacturers interested in this modern tool of in 
dustry. 





Vinculux Method of Bonding Rubber to Metal 


\ bonding rubber 0 netal or coating metal with 
rubber it 1s first necessarv to prepare the surface oO! 
the metal so that it will take a good coat This is gen 
erally accomplished by sandblasting, which has several 


objectionable feature including those of time and 


cost \ new method developed by Protective Coat 
ings, Inc., 10391 Northlawn, Detroit, Mich., known as 
the Vinculux Method, is said to offer many advantages 
over the sandblasting process and to result in _ bette 


bonded products 
The Vinceulux Method makes use of a new material 
les ] 


know! is Vinculux, described as a metal conditioner, a 
‘catalvst.”” Vinculux is 


nd a bonding 


rust inhibitor 


a liquid and is applicable to all types of metal by any 


suitable method ¢ pplication—dipping, brushing o1 
spraying \ccording inufacturer, it removes 
oil and corrosion from the surface of the metal. inhibits 
oxidation. gives high bonding efficiency and acts as a 
‘catalyst’ for the prime coat required in the bonding 
Ot rubb r to metal . 1 infla ] ible 


In application, Vinculux S dipped, brushed or 


surplus is then wiped off 


and the remainder dried. Where badly corroded sur 
faces are involved, they should first be wire-br«:shed to 
remove all loose rust and the surface then ‘. ated lib 
erally with Vinculux to dissolve the remaining corro- 
sion, after which the surface is flushed and dried. 
(nother coating should then be applied, wiped off and 
dried. The action of the material on the metal reduces 
the possibility of corrosion prior to and following the 
ipplication of the bonding agent or primer 

The manufacturers of Vinculux stress the point that 
itis not a substitute for but an improvement over 
sandblasting and pickling operations in preparing metal 


for bonding with rubber. Tests are reported to indi 


ate an increase as high as 50% in the adhesion of 
rubber to metal first treated with Vinculux. Bonding 


idhesion tests by the Navy 90° method show bonds in 
the 900 Ibs./sq. in. range. Of interest to all rubber 
manufacturers bonding rubber to metal or coating 
metal with rubber, Vinculux is especially of interest 
concerns which find it necessary to send the 
ipplying 


to those 
metal out to be sandblasted. The economy of 
Vinculux in the plant is obvious 





A Tire Is No Better Than Its Tube. (Service Bulletin 
No. 17). Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 Madi 


son Ave... New ¥Y Cit hs < ll i 8 pp. 

This lavest R.M.A n has a three-fold purpos« (1) 
lo expla and } trate | mmon causes of tube failures, 
resulting from injuries or n e; (2) To explain the prin- 
pal points essential to maxi I tube pertormance,; al 1 (3) 
lo stress why a new Asi! should have a new tube. Prefer 
ential methods for 1 Tt and applying tires with the 


wheel on the car or mounting rack or with the wheel on the 
floor are described and il trate 





What Every Employer Should Know About Labor Rela- 


tions. Labor Relations Institute, 1775 Broadway, New 
York Cit 5144 x 8% in. 12 pp 


: a , 
How management can meet today’s crucial challenge is 


lescribed in this booklet issued by the Labor Relations 
irganization sponsored by more 
than 1200 industrial executives throughout the United 
Basically, the booklet describes the method of 
operation employed by the Institute and outlines the serv- 
ices it is prepared to render to industry. Negotiation of 


union contracts is one of these services 


Institute, a non-profit 


states 
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Amendment No. 3 to 


Supplementary Order No. M-13-b 
to Restrict the Use and Sale of Rubber 


HE full text of Amendment No. 3 to the original 

Supplementary Order No. M-15-b, which restricts 

the use and sale of rubber, issued on January 23 by 
the War Production Board, constituting one of the first 
official actions of that board which succeeded the Office 
of Production Management, and to which the rubber 
industry is subjected until further notice, follows here- 
with : 

Wuereas, the further importation of crude rubber is im- 
periled; national defense requirements have created a short- 
age of rubber for the combined needs of defense, private ac- 
‘ount, and export; action has alreddy been taken to conserve 
the supply and to direct the distribution of rubber to insure 
deliveries for defense and essential civilian requirements; and 
the supply now is and will be insufficient for defense and es- 
sential civilian requirements unless its use in the manufacture 
»f products where such use is not absolutely necessary for 
the defense or essential civilian requirements is prohibited as 
hereinafter provided; 

NOw, THEREFORE, IT IS HEREBY ORDERED THAT 

940.3 General Limitation Order 

(a) Definitions. For the purposes of this Order: 

(1) “Rubber” means all forms and types of crude rubber 
including crepe rubber for soles or any other purpose) and 
all crude rubber (including scraps and trimmings) contained 
in any compound which has not been vulcanized, but does not 
include balata, gutta-percha, gutta siak, gutta jelutong, ponti 
anac, reclaimed rubber, cured or vulcanized scrap rubber and 
Latex 

(2) “Latex” means the rubber solids contained in liquid latex 
in crude form, and in compounded liquid latex, which on De 
‘ember 11, 1941, had not been processed or mixed in such man- 
ner that further processing is necessary to prevent early spoil 
ane 

(3) “Person” means any individual, partnership, association, 
business trust, cor poration, governme ntal corporation or agency, 
Yr any organized group whether incorporated or not 

(4) “War Order” means: 

(i) Any contract or purchase order for material or equip 

ent to be delivered to, or for the account of : 

(aa) The Army or Navy of the United States, the United 
States Maritime Commission, the Panama Canal, the Coast and 
(Geodetic Survey, the Coast Guard, the Civil Aeronautics Au 
thority, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, t 


*h and 


' 
a 


t 


Office of Scientific Resear« Development 


(bb) The government of any of the following countries: The 
United Kingdom, Canada and other Dominions; Crown Col 
ynies and Protectorates of the British Empire, Belgium, 
China, (reece the Kingdom of the Netherlands, Not Wal, Po 
land, Russia and Yugoslavia. 

(ii) Any contract or purchase order placed by any agency 
f the United States Government for material or equipment 
to be delivered to or for the account of the government of 
any country listed above, or any other country, including those 
in the Western Hemisphere, pursuant to the Act of March 11, 
1941, entitled “An Act to Promote the Defense of the United 
States” (Lend-Lease Act). 
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(iii) Any contract or purchase order for material or equip- 
ment required by the Person placing the same to fill his con- 
tracts or purchase orders on hand, provided such material or 
equipment is to be physically incorporated in material or equip- 
ment to be delivered under contracts or purchase orders in- 
cluded under (i) and (ii) above. 

(5) “Inventory” of a Person includes the Inventory of affili- 
ates and subsidiaries of such Person, and the Inventory of 
others where such Inventory is under the control of or under 
common control with or available for the use of such Person. 

(6) “Consume” means to use, process, stamp, cut, or in any 
manner change the form, shape or chemical composition of any 
Rubber or Latex. 

(b) General Restriction on the Use of Rubber. From the 
effective date of this Order until otherwise ordered by the 
Office of Production Management, no Person shall consume 
any Rubber for any purpose, except (subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (d), one or more of the following: 

(1) To manufacture products to fill War Orders; provided 
that no Person shall consume any Rubber to fill any such order 
until he has forwarded to the Rubber and Rubber Products 
Branch, Office of Production Management, a report showing: 

(i) The name of the Person placing the order and his pur- 
chase order number 

(ii) The name of the Person to whom delivery is to be 
made 

(iii) The article to be manufactured and the quantities 
thereof. 

(iv) The preference rating (if any), and how assigned. 

(v) The respective quantities, by weight, of Rubber, Latex, 
and reclaimed rubber required 

(vi) The specifications (by number, if any). 

(vii) The delivery schedules of the articles, in quantities, by 
months 

(viii) Such other information as may be required from time 
to time by the Office of Production Management 

(2) To manufacture products of the groups listed in List 
\; provided that no Person shall consume more Rubber dur- 
ing any calendar month, beginning with February, 1942, in the 
production of any such groups of products than a percentage 
of his average monthly consumption of Rubber in producing 
he same group of products during the twelve months’ period 
ommencing on April 1, 1940, and ending on March 31, 1941, 
he percentage for each group of products being that set forth 


e heading of such group 


mpposite 
(3) To manufacture products of the groups listed in List 
B 


provided that no Person shall consume Rubber for such 


purpose without the prior approval of the Office of Produc 
n Management 
c) General restriction on the use of Latex. From the effec- 


tive date of this Order until otherwise ordered by the Office 


1O 


of Production Management, no Person shall consume any 
Latex for any purpose, except subject to paragraph (d) one 
or more of the following: 

(1) To manufacture products to fill War Orders; provided 
that no Person shall consume any Latex to fill any such order 
until he has forwarded a report complying with the require- 
ments of sub-paragraph (b) (1). 
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(2) To manufacture products of the groups listed in List | 
attached; provided that no Person shall consume more Latex 
during any calendar month, beginning with February, 1942, in 
the production of an h groups of products than a per 
centage of his average monthly consumption of Latex in pro 


ducing e same 


period commencing on April 1, 1940, and ending on March 31, 


products during the twelve months’ 


141, the per entaxrt or eacl group of produ ts being that 
et tort! opposite the heading ot such group 


(3) To Manufacture products of the groups listed in List 


1); provided that no Person shall consume Latex tor such 
purpose without the p1 ipproval of the Office of Produc 


tion \Mlanagement 


(d) Manut fur } pecifi ation Any of the 
products or materia ¢ manufacture is permitted by para 
graphs (b) and (c) may be manufactured only in conformit 
with ucl spe imcations a ma he issued tron time to time 


by the Office of Production Management; provided, that until 


specifications for particular products or groups of products 
are issued the Offic Production Management, the 
Rubber or Latex content by weight of any such products 
manufactured any Person shall not exceed the Rubber o1 
Latex content by weight of identical products manutactured 
by such Person « Dect he 31, 1941, or on the most recent 


dat rior te Decet ber 3] 194] ol \\ ic] he manutactured 
I 


that product or group ¢ products 

(e) General restricti thee ale of Rubber and Late 
Until otherwise rdered by the Office of Production Manage 
ment, no Person shall sell, trade or transter the ownership of 


any Rubber or Latex, and no Person shall accept any such 
sale, trade or transfer of ownership, except (1) as expressly 


permitted by regulation prescribed by Rubber Reserve Com 


pany, or (2) in those cases in which specific authorizations 
may be issued b the Othee « Production \lanagen ent; pro 
vided that nothing in tl paragraph shall be deemed to pro 


hibit the sale of unvulcanized rubber products which were in 


finished and marketabk rm on December 11, 1941, or whr 
have become finished and marketable at any time after tha 


dat pursuant to processing not prol ibited by any orders ot 


othe mstruction ed | the Cthree ot Production Manag 
ment 

(tf) Report tock f Rubber and Latea Everv Person 
who owns or ha n | wossession or under his contro! on the 


effective date of Amendment No. 3 of this Order any Rubber 


or Latex shall within fifteen days from such effective date file 
vith the Rubber and Rubber Products Branch of the Office 
of Productior Manager ent a complet report setting tortl by 
yrades the amount Rubber and the amount of Latex so 
owned posses ed o1 1! ct b him, and the iocation and 
ownership there 

(a) Distributt K } plant kach Compan 
(which tern el ‘ paragrapl shall include any 
corporation together a other corporations controlling, 
and all other corporatior ntrolled by, sucl orporation ), 
which is a proce I ber or Latex and wh operates 
plants in more tha é inity (all plants operated 
the same ompan he ame communit being herei 
collectively reterre as a “Unit’) shall immediatel pon 
any distribution of Rubber Latex tor any calendar mont! 
among its Units whi it a ratio which differs materiall 
from the ratio of process r consumption by such Units 
during Tul 1941. file the Rubber and Rubber Prod 
cts Branch « the Ofte Production Management, a full 
report thereot owl ear] the reasons ror Sic cle 
parture in ratio « a butior In any case in which it a 
pears that sucl ange in ratio was not justified or prope 
the Office of Produ Management will take such actior 
as it may deem appropriate 

Ah) Limitats t fort No Person shall receive ce 
livery of Kubber or Latex or products thereof, in the form of 
raw materials, semi-processed materials, finished parts or sub 
assemblies, in quantities which shall result in an inventory of 
such material in excess of a minimum practicable working 


Inventory, taking into consideration the limitations placed upon 


the production of Rubber or Latex products of this Order 





t) Miscellaneous provisions. 

1) Priorities Regulation No. 1. This Order and all transac- 
tions affected thereby are subject to the provisions of Priorities 
Regulation No. 1 (Part 944), as amended from time to time, 
except to the extent that any provision hereof may be incon- 
sistent therewith, in which case the provisions of this Order 
shall govern 

(2) Appeal. Any Person affected by this Order who con- 
siders that compliance therewith would work an exceptional 
and unreasonable hardship upon him, or that it would result 
in a serious problem of unemployment in the community, or 
that compliance with this Order would disrupt or impair a 
program of conversion from nondefense to defense work, may 
appeal to the Office of Production Management by addressing 
a letter to the Rubber and Rubber Products Branch, Office 
of Production Management, Washington, D. C., setting fort! 
the pertinent facts. The Office of Production Management may 
thereupon take such action as it deems appropriate 

(3) Applicability of Order. The prohibitions and restri 
this Order shall apply to the use of material 
in all articles hereafter manufactured irrespective of whether 


tions contained 1 


such articles are manufactured pursuant to a contract made 
prior or subsequent to the effective date hereof, or pursuant 
to a contract supported by a preference rating. Insofar as 
any other Order of the Office of Production Management ma 
have the effect of limiting or curtailing to a greater extent 
than herein provided the use of Rubber or Latex in the pro 
duction of any article, the limitation of such other Order 
shall be observed 

(4) Violatwns. Any Person who willfully violates any pro- 
vision of this Order, or who by any act or omission falsifies 
records to be kept or information to be furnished pursuant to 
this Order, may be prohrbited from receiving further de 
liveries of any Material subject to allocation, and such further 
action may be taken as is deemed appropriate, including a rec- 
ommendation for prosecution under Section 35 (a) of the 
Criminal Code (18 U. S. C. 80). 

(5) Communications. All reports required to be filed under 
this Order, and all communications concerning this Order, 
shall, unless otherwise directed, be addressed to 

“Othce of Production Management, Washington, D. C., Ret 
M-15-b.” 

(1) Effectwe Date. This Order shall take effect on Febru 
ary 1, 1942 

(P. D. Reg. 1 Amended Dec. 23, 1941, 6 F. R. 6680; O. P 
\l. Ree. 3 Amended, Sept 2, 1941. 6 F. R. 4865: E. O. 8629, 
lan. 7, 1941, 6 F. R. 191; E. O. 8875, Aug. 28, 1941, 6 F. R 
14483: sec. 2 (a), Public No. 671, 76th Congress, Third Session, 
as ‘amended by Public No. 89, 77th Congress, First Session. ) 


Issued this 23rd day of January, 1942 
J. S. KNowLson, 
Acting Director of Priorities 
ist A SUPPLEMENTARY OrpbeR No. M-15-b, As AMENDED 


Group 1—140 Per Cent 


onvevor belts and belting, elevator belts and belting, fl 


lal 
transmission belts and belting, concentrator belts arid belting, 


hog beater belts and belting, industrial V belts and belting, 
ute lining, cleats and bucket pads, pulley lagging, screen 


aphragms, belt splicing material 


Group 2—100 Per Cent 


lishing belts and belting, street sweeper belts and _ belting, 


hatter’s belts and belting, round belts and belting 


Group 3—140 Per Cent 


edging sleeves, 


high pressure wired hose, industrial vacuum hose, oil suction 


Acid hose, air drill hose, chemical hose, « 


and discharge hose, paper mill hose, pneumatic hose, railroad 
hose (all types), rotary drillers’ hose, sand-blast hose, steam 
hose, suction hose, welding hose 

Group +—100 Per Cent 
Spray hose, brewers’ hose, creamery hose, gasoline tank 
wagon hose, rubber-lined tanks, pipes and fittings (hard and 
soft) 
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Group 5—140 Per Cent 
Sheet and strip packing, rubber covered rolls (except print- 
ing and business machines), car diaphragms, switchboard mats 
and matting. 
Group 6—25 Per Cent 
Gaskets, except for consumers’ goods. Molded, extruded and 
lathe—cut goods, except for consumers’ goods. Tubing, ex- 
cept for consumers’ goods. Chemically blown sponge rubbet 
goods, except for consumers’ goods. 
Group 7—80 Per Cent 
Printers’ rollers, engraving and printing plates, offset 
blankets, cutting rubbers, suction cups for printers’ equipment 
Group 8—180 Per Cent 
Fire hose, mill hose, washers and gaskets for fire fighting 
equipment, tubing for fire fighting equipment. 
Group 9—100 Per Cent 
Acoustic aids, anaesthesia equipment, plaster bowls, dental 
dam, chip blower bulbs, tubes, tubing and stopples (biological, 
laboratory and medical), urinals, surgeons’ gloves, colostomy) 
outfits, pitcher bags, orsat bags, pessaries, umbilical belts, di 
lators, tourniquets, cautery bulb sets, blood pressure equipment, 
evacuators, irrigators, sinus bulb sets, catheters, invalid rings, 
operating cushions, bedpans, surgeons’ aprons, surgical tape 
and bandages, vaccine caps, medicine droppers, hospital sheet 
ing (hospital use), trusses, maternity girdles, surgical stockings 
and abdominal supports 
Group 10—75 Per Cent 
\WWater bottles, fountain syringes, ice bags, bulb syringes 
(ear, ulcer, nasal, rectal, vaginal, infant, politzer air), meta 
tarsal pads 
Group 11—100 Per Cent 
Nipples, nursing bottle caps, breast pumps, breast shields 
Group 12—70 Per Cent 
Quarter lining, cements for the manufacture and repair of 
s]} oes 
Group 13—100 Per Cent 
Electricians’ and industrial gloves (without fabric), witl 
or without rubberized fabric gauntlets 
Group 14—100 Per Cent 
Deep-sea diving equipment, occupational protective clothing, 
other than footwear and gloves 
Gorup 15—60 Per Cent 
Rubberized fabric for firemen’s and policemen’s clothing 
Group 16—30 Per Cent 
Plain oxfords and laced-to-toe gym bals with black toes, 


foxings and toe caps only. 


Group 17—40 Per Cent 
Waterproof boots, pacs, arctics, gaiters and overshoes made 
of cloth and black rubber. 
Group 18—80 Per Cent 
Hollow tank balls and floats, washers, including fuller balls 
and valves, which are used to control the flow of liquids 
Group 19—100 Per Cent 
Vulcanizing materials, patches, cements, blow-out shoes and 
similar items for the repair of tires, tire casings and tubes. 


List B tro SupPLEMENTARY Orpver No. M-15-b, As AMENDED 
Group | 
Jar rings, container sealing compounds 
Group 2 
Toplifts and toplifting material, soles and tops, soling ma 
terial 
Group 3 
Compounds for insulating wire and cable (except tor build- 
ing wire types R. P. and R. H. and flexible cord types S., S. J., 
S. V. and P. O. S. J. either 64 or 32). 
Group 4 
Tires, tire casings and tubes, truck and bus, passenger, air 
plane, bicycle, motorcycle, farm implement, industrial, high 
way maintenance equipment, off the road 
Group 5 
Cements for retreading and recapping tires, capping stock, 
filler strip, stripping stock, cushion stock 


List C TO SUPPLEMENTARY OrperR No. M-15-b, As AMENDED 


Group 1—120 Per Cent 
Industrial V belts and belting. 
Group 2—100 Per Cent 
(Anaesthesia equipment, dental dam, tubes and tubing (bio 
logical, laboratory, medical), surgeons’ gloves, pessaries, pro- 
phylactics. 
Group 3 100 Per Cent 
Electricians and industrial gloves (without fabric) with or 
without rubberized fabric gauntlets. 
Group 4+—70 Per Cent 
Cement to be used in the manufacture of new shoes. 


List D to SupPLEMENTARY Orver No. M-15-b, As AMENDED 


Group 1 
Container sealing compounds 

Group 2 
Tires, tire casings and tubes 





Nervastral Rubber Reclaiming Processes 


Hi Nervastral processes for the reclaiming of rub 
ber, said to be the result of ten years of intensive 
study of the subject in Europe, are currently being 
offered in the United States by the Rubber & Plastics 
Compound Co., Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Some information on these processes is con- 
tained in a general statement recently issued by the 
company, from which the following has been taken: 

Some of the Nervastral processes, according to the 
company, do not require grinding and powdering of 
the scrap before depolymerization, nor do they require 
the use of boilers, autoclaves, high pressure tanks, 
alkalis, oils, acids, toxic matter, or any washing and 
grinding operations. Thermochemical treatment is ef- 
fected in about 60 to 120 minutes, exclusive of the 
time required to reach the physical conditions of tem- 
perature and pressure of the treatment. An interesting 
claim for the processes is that they permit the treat- 
ment of scrap containing fabric, such as tire carcass, 
to obtain a finished product wherein the fabric is in- 
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corporated in the mass. Another is that they result in 
a yield in weight corresponding to that of the treated 
scrap, including the fabric, save for a negligible loss. 
The original color of the scrap is not changed during 
the treatment. 

The cost of constructing a reclaiming plant to use 
one of the Nervastral processes, the company states, 
may be practically amortized in a year. Although 
specific information is lacking, the claim is advanced 
that the manufacturer using as little as 2,000 tons of 
reclaim a year can save upwards of $80,000, thus 
paying for the installation out of savings. One point 
stressed by the Rubber & Plastics Compound Company 
is that the reclaim secured by using one of the proc 
esses available is equivalent to that of a commercially- 
made alkali reclaim, and that it may be used in the 
manufacture of any rubber product now being made 
with reclaim. The company maintains a laboratory 
for the study of special problems encountered by its 
customers, 
































































Synthetic Rubber 
the Only Answer 
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om all present indications it will take several years 


lespite the optimistic statement by Jesse Jones that 
Ww ill again be vetting large S ipplies of crude rubber 
trom the Far East by the end of 1943 The Japanes« 
have proved themselves fanatical fighters and they 


1 


I heht just as hard to hold on to what they have as 


lherefore, faced with the complete loss of ship 
ents of crude rubber from the Far East, plus the 
knowledge that we can not count on Latin America for 
great quantities of rubber until 1947 or 1948, that 


continued production of reclaim at the present rate for 
I | 


ny 


iore than a two or three year period is doubtful, and 


lat the guayule planting program, finally approvy d by 


Congress, will not produce more than 50,000 tons a yea 


tor the next few years, only the greatly increased pro- 
iction of synthetic rubber can tide us over the pe riod 
| 1 P ‘ " ¢¢ 2 
until supplies oO! crude may again be avaliable in sul 
hceient quantities to guarantee sufficient rubber for bot 
ilitat d essential civilian requireme! 
i 
\lthough there still appears to be considerable doubt 
} 1 1 11 
some quarters ther tine lve s\ rupix 


400,000 tons a year, can be achieved within 18 to 24 
onths, there is equal confidence expressed in others 
that the job can be done. Assurances have been re 
ceived from petroleum officials that all of the necessary 
butadiene will be forthcoming. Arrangements for the 


construction of facilities for stvrene and other basic 


ingredients are proceeding rapidly Phi United 
States has never failed to meet any drastic emergency 

and this is just such an emergency. Rubber ts as 
important to the war program as 15S steel In Presi 


dent Roosevelt's own words, the job can be done, 


must be done, it zenll be done 
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NEW RESTRICTION ORDER LIMITS PRODUCTION 
OF RUBBER GOODS TO SPECIFIC PERCENTAGES 


NE of the first administrative actions taken by the War Production 
Board, Production Management, 


with Donald Nelson appointed as supreme war production head, was to 


organized to succeed the Office of 


scrap all previous rubber regulation orders and to institute a new ordet 
which provides more rigid control of the use of crude rubber and latex 
Issued under date of January 23 as Amendment No. 3 to Supplementary 
Order No. M-15-b to Restrict the Use and Sale of Rubber, the new order 
sets forth the uses for which rubber and latex will be made available to the 
industry for manufacturing purposes. 
by approximately 75% of recent annual consumption, set in some quarters 
at 700,000 tons 


It is designed to curtail consumption 


xcept to fill strictly war orders, permissible uses are re 
stricted each month beginning February | to certain percentages of average 
monthly consumption of the 12-month period ended March 31, 1941. The 


full text of the amendment appears elsewhere in this issue. 
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sume more than that used in the bass order contains three very important fea 


period, in this case 140% tures, as follows: 

Latex may be used for the following 1. Companies which have subsidiaries 
purposes on the basis of percentages in various communities must advise the 
Industrial V-belts and_ belt W.P.B. if distribution of rubber or la- 
surgical and medical equ p tex among the various units differs in 
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any month trom the ratio of consump 
tion of these units during July, 1941 
2. Anyone who owns, possesses, 01 
has under his control any rubber or la 
tex as of February 1 must file a com- 
plete report with the board showing by 
grades the amounts involved 
3. Persons filling war orders must file 
complete reports with the board show 
ing 


tions, quantities and delivery dates 1 


among other things the specifica 
olved in each transaction 

The order specifically states that the 
regulations are in addition to the filling 
orders, which include those 
placed by the Army and Navy, certain 
other government agencies, those desig 
nated for toreign governments, an 
Lend-Lease contracts. It is also empha 
sized that the regulation; do not app 
to the use ot reclaimed rubbe it 


1 1 ; 


should be pointed out that the ov-det 


loes not specify the products which cai 


not be made of rubber, but lists pet 
centage figures for those which can he 
manufactured 

The latest consumption regulation o1 
der sounded the death knell for many 
civilian rubber products, although the 
ingenuity of most manufacturers of 
such products is expected to result in 
the continued production of many such 
roducts from substitute materials of 
one kind or another. Wherever re 
claimed rubber can meet the specifica 
tions required it will undoubtedly be 





Memphis Meeting in Doubt 
lust as this issue went to press it 


was learned that the Executive 


(‘ommittee of the Division of Rub- 
ber Chemistry, A.C.S., was being 
polled to determine whether in the 
opinion of the committee the Divi 


\lem 


phis, Tenn., in conjunction with the 


sion should actually meet u 


103rd meeting of the parent society 
to be held in that city from April 20 
to 24 
pressed as to the number of mem 
| 


Some doubt has been ex 


1 


ers of the Division who would at 
tend the meeting at Memphis, con 
siderably off the beaten track inso 
far as the rubber industry is con 
cerned \ decision will be made by 
the Executive Committee in the 
next few days but at this writing it 
appears that the Division’s spring 
meeting may be called off entirely 
and the next meeting will be held 
in the Fall. 
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beuscheld gh ih tare > ae NEWHALL HEADS RUBBER BRANCH OF WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


already in pro 1a glove 
Althoug! 


same pe! 


\rthur B. Newhall, who was asso- 
ciated with the Hood Rubber Com- 
ante eons of pany for more than twenty years and 

od” : il acted as executive vice president of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company tor a 
short period in 1938-39 before resign 
ing to become vik e-president of Talon, 
Inc., has been appointed Chief of the 
Rubber & Rubber Products Branch of 
the Division of Civilian Supply of the 
War Production Board, succeeding 
Willard Helburn who resigned to re 
urn to private enterprise 

Mr. Newhall has been associated 
with the government for the past sev- 
eral months as Deputy Director 
the Division of Purchases of the 
fice of Production Management, 
which has since been superseded by 

e War Production Board, with 
Donald Nelson at its head. The 
pointment of Mr. Newhall was 
received with considerable favor 
hoth management and labor in 
rubber industry, both factions 
which have long been clamoring 


the naming ot a rubber exec 
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sed approxima 7 than 1,000 miles,” and stated “there is Department, according to an announces 


ihbherized yarn ar, ipproxi no necessity for a rubber panic.” ] ment made on January 29, has formu 
ately 180 tons of rubber after allowi Penfield Seiberling, president of Seiber lated a program where>y approximately 
the wei »f cotton and other cov ling Rubber, told the Small Business $3,000 long tons of rubber will be saved 
Normal consumptiotr Committee of the House that our rub luring the next two years. B- an agree 

foundation garment er supplies were large enough to meet ment between the Army, Navy and Ma 
000 tons anm ’ military and “essential” civilian needs rine Corps it has been decided to ac- 

f« two vears, even though import cept for non-combat uses automotive 
concerned night be stopped tires manufactured from a_ modified 
ont nue compound containing a percentage ol 
guayule bill whicl Jones Has Optimistic Note reclaimed rubber considerably higher: 
ltivati of 75,000 lesse Jones. Secretary of Commerce. than is at present being used 
vere received at and head of the R.F.C., told the Bank The program, as formulated is base 
overnn ild achieve its 400 ine Committee of the House on Febru upon three essential steps as follows: 


] 


ntl ; tbhhe ' ‘ a ¥ “> " ' int - her 
ton-a-yeal rubber pre arv 2 that he believed we will be gettine (1) To reduce the amount of rubbe: 


amendment tire and tule all the rubber we need from the Dutcl wherever possible by substitution of less 


ming order $s : th ( East Indies by the end of 1943, despite critical materials in items required by 
the present Japanese threat in that area the War Department 
He warned, however, that it was still (2) To eliminate all essential 
highly necessary to ration rubber “if items entirely 
we intend to win this war.” He said that (3) To standardize and simplify prod 
artic! with rationing the nation “can get along ucts requiring rubber, thereby reducing 
or about a vear and a half” with its the number of items that would other 
Criticism of Program Heard present supply of rubber and that syn wise have to be carried in stock 
hetic rubber plants with capacity oft 


100,000 tons annually will be operating Largest Savings in Tires 


riubl 
) 


that time. Executives in the er Since approximately 60 per cen 

Senators industry are not as optimistic as Mz the Army’s rubber requirements go 

attacked delays jones concerning the time goal set for automotive tires, the largest single 

f rubbet this program. Mr. Jones also revealed ings will be made in that item. 

neet wat that the United States was still receiv However, specifications for other es 
Arnold ing rubber imports at the rate of 35,000 sential Army materials have been al- 
vision of th to 40,000 tons monthly and that a total of tered further to conserve crude rubber 
ntimated that 114,000 tons had been received since the The rubber content, for example, of 
lelaved the outbreak of war with Japan rubber boots is being reduced from 62 
but decline In addition to rubber conservation to 47 per cent and the rubber in face 
ation. William methods voluntarily being applied h blanks for gas masks wil 
seneral Tire, de arious rubber manufacturers, largely cent without in any way impa ring their 
was wasteful in the form of simplification of lines effectiveness. Combs for emisted men 
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be cut 20 per 


10,000-mile ti f« and reduction of crude rubber content are already being made of pastics 
mt run on in many industrial products, the Wat rather than rubber 
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RECLAIM REINFORCEMENT 


HE established principles of Micronex reinforcement of rubber apply 

with equal force to reclaimed stocks. For many important purposes 
natural rubber is virtually useless without Colloidal Carbon, and similarly 
compounds made with regenerated rubber need Micronex if designed for 
dynamic use. 

By far the greatest proportion of reclaim for the rubber industry is 
in the form of whole tire stock. This most important type may be pic- 
tured as consisting of a mixture of tread rubber blended with carcass 
and cushion gums, with the tread particles maintaining their identity as 
discrete particles in a matrix of softer material which is deficient in 


reinforcing colloidal carbon. 

Compounding studies on the carbon loading of whole tire reclaim 
demonstrate the need for reinforcement. Just as additional sulphur is 
required to revulcanize so, also, is additional Micronex necessary to 
revitalize regenerated rubber. Whether blended with new crude or used 
straight, the requirements for Colloidal Carbon reinforcement fall closely 
in line with ratios well established for use with new rubber. 


Thus the reapplication of well recognized and established principles 
supplies the answer to one important phase of the rubber compounding 
problem of the present day. 


* 
Micronize Regenerated, As Well As New Rubber, 
FOR MAXIMUM TENSILE STRENGTH 


FOR MAXIMUM RESILIENT ENERGY 
FOR MAXIMUM SERVICE 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 


MANUFACTURER 
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Steel wheels will be substituted for 
rubber on such portable engineering 
equipment for the Army as concrete 
mixers and portable air compressors. 

Steps have been taken to reduce the 
amount of rubber used in tank treads 
and experimental orders have _ been 
given for metal instead of rubber tank 
tracks. Foam sponge rubber will be 
eliminated from seat cushions, back 
rests, etc., in all Army vehicles. 

The modified compound accepted in 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
agreement will be accepted also in tires 
manufactured for shipment by the Lend- 
Lease Administration and the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

Further steps in the program to re- 
duce the amount of rubber required for 
Army automotive tires include the es- 
tablishment of a minimum skid depth 
and reduction in the gauge of all tubes. 
An actual reduction has also been made 
in the number of tire sizes needed for 
Army vehicles. Both the Ordnance De- 
partment and the Quartermaster Corps 
have tentatively decided on a list of 
sizes which will materially cut down 
the number of tires kept in storage all 
along the line from the plant to the ve- 
hicles in the field. Studies are also being 
made in an effort to reduce the quantity 
of rubber needed for Air Corps equip 
ment and combat vehicles. 


Simplification Programs Listed 


\n idea as to simplification programs 
instituted in the industry is found in the 
announcement by various tire manufac- 
turers. Goodrich has developed 11 com- 
bination sizes to fill all the needs of 
28 balloon and high pressure casings. 
Firestone has eliminated more than 100 
specialized tires used wy its customers 
late in 1940 and has discontinued two 
combination sizes of balloon and high- 
pressure tires and 10 high pressure sizes, 
thus reducing the number of tires in 
these sizes from 24 to 10. Goodyear 
and U. S. Rubber have accomplished 
similar savings. 

The industry as a whole is heartily 
encouraged at the rapidity with which 
equipment is being diverted to war 
work. Leading tire manufacturers, par- 
ticularly, have made substantial prog- 





ress in diversifying their output, and 
accordingly the sharp decline in tire 
sales and other items using large quar.- 
tities of crude rubber will not be as 
severe a blow as first thought. Defense 
orders already constitute as much as 50 
to 60% of total productive capacity and 
workers are béing swung over to war 
work far more rapidly than believed 
possible. 


Ceilings on Rubber Products 


Ceiling prices for the three grades of 
camelback which may be manufactured 
under the special order recently issued 
by the O.P.M., before it was taken over 
by the War Production Board, were es- 
tablished by telegram on January 19 by 
the O.P.A. A formal schedule of maxi- 
mum prices is being picnared and will 
be issued in the near futcre In the 
meantime, manufacturers were 1equest- 
ed not to charge more than 28c a puwnd 
for camelback containing 571% to 62’%% 
crude rubber; 23c for the grade con- 
taining 38 to 48%; and 18c for that 
containing not over 20%. These prices 
correspond to prevailing market levels 
for equivalent grades. The aliocation of 
camelback for the month of February 
was restricted by executive order for 
use on truck tire sizes unly. 

Manufacturers of rubber soles and 
heels, who are furced to revise their 
lines in view of the new restrictions on 
rubber, were asked by the O.P.A. on 
January 26 uot to make any sales of 
these new items without consulting the 
O.P.A. or receiving notice to proceed 
from that office. The request was de- 
signed to forestall a chaotic price con- 
dition resulting from changes in pro- 
duction. Physical data on any new lines 
contemplated must be filed with the 
O.P.A. 

Formal price ceilings on wire, cable 
and cable accessories were set in Price 
Schedule No. 82, issued by the O.P.A 
on January 30. The order holds maxi- 
mum prices to October 15, 1941, levels, 
and supplements the informal request 
made to the industry on October 29, 
1941. It covers all types of rubber- 
insulated wire and cable among other 


types 


Cultivation of Crude Rubber Proceeds in Latin American Countries 


Further information concerning the 
cultivation of crude rubber in Latin 
American countries was revealed by 
visiting dignitaries in the past few 
weeks. Haiti has set out vast rubber 
plantations which will eventually em- 
ploy 50,000 workers and produce 30,000 
tons of rubber annually, according to 
Frank C. Magloire, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Agriculture of Haiti, now in this 
country on a business visit. The Haitian 
project is under the supervision of the 
Societe Haiti Americaine de Develop- 
ment Agricule, which has a capitaliza- 
tion of $5,000,000. The plantations are 
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expected to begin exporting rubber by 
1947, Mr. Magloire said. 

All seeds planted in Haiti, largely 
through the help of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, have thus far de- 
veloped satisfactorily. No estimates are 
available as to the cost of producing 
rubber in that country, but it is believed 
that large quantities of cheap labor and 
quick transportation are on hand and 
the final cost will be below that of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Means of increasing the production of 
rubber in Brazil for immediate shipment 
are being discussed with the proper 





American authorities by Arthur de 
Souza Costa, Finance Minister of Brazil, 
who arrived in this country early this 
month accompanied by a full technical 
staff. Eleven experts of the Department 
of Agriculture are already on their way 
to Brazil and other Latin American 
countries to ascertain the possibilities of 
obtaining major supplies of rubber from 
wild trees growing in these countries. 
Three parties of two experts each have 
been delegated to survey Brazilian pos- 
sibilities alone, 

One proposal which is said to be re- 
ceiving consideration in the huge war 
pool contemplated for Latin American 
countries is the dredging of a 60-mile 
canal to connect the Amazon and Orino- 
co rivers in Brazil. The canal would 
connect the Rio Negro, a tributary of 
the Amazon, with the Casiguiare river, 
which ‘feeds into the Orinoco, thus pro- 
viding improved transportation facilities 
for rubber and other commodities. Since 
the canal could not conceivably be con- 
structed in less than four or five years it 
would not be of material help in the 
current emergency, but would definitely 
help keep down the cost of Brazilian 
rubber in the future. 


Johnson Explains Ford Development 


According to Archibald Johnston, 
manager of the Ford plantations in 
3razil, currently visiting the factory at 
Detroit, all the rubber needed by the 
United States can be grown in the West- 
ern Hemisphere but it will require at 
least twelve years to bring sufficient 
acreage into production and an enorm 
ous quantity of labor will have to be 
moved into rubber-growing areas. With 
regard to the Ford development in 
Brazil he stated that it takes thousands 
of workers to operate a big rubber 
plantation and the labor just does not 
exist in the Amazon Valley. What labor 
is available, he said, has tended to shift 
to the cotton and coffee plantations far- 
ther south. Because of immigration re- 
strictions and the necessity of posting 
bonds to cover possible claims made by 
the immigrant against his employer Ford 
has given up the project of importing 
labor as being too impractical. 

In his statement, made from Detroit 
on January 31, Mr. Johnston also re- 
vealed that in Brazil the company was 
also under a handicap of climate as 
compared with the Far East. Prolonged 
dry spells in Brazil, he claimed, delay 
the maturity of trees about two years 
as compared with growth in Malaya. 
Problems of leaf disease, however, have 
been fairly well minimized and disease- 
resistant strains are available. Eventual 
capacity of the Ford plantations, accord 
ing to Mr. Johnston, will be approxi- 
mately 38,000 tons a year, providing ar- 
rangements to bring in outside workers 
are possible. 

Some interesting comments regarding 
the “scorched earth” policy in Malaya 
were made by Sir John Hay, representa- 
tive of the International Rubber Regula 
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currently visiting Wash- 
stated that a full 


tion _ommiuttee, 
ington Sir John 
“scorched earth” policy, such as practiced 
in Russia during the German invasion, 
application. Big, tough, 


rubber 


was impossible of 


moist and widely separated, the 


trees in Malaya might be seriously 
scorched by fire in February or March, 
when it is relatively dry, but not in the 
rainier months. Even machine-gun fire 
could do comparatively litth damage to 
the 500,000,000 trees in the country. 

In Sir John’s opinion the “scorched 
earth” policy in Malaya applied only to 


“all kinds machinery, 
particularly 
ceded that it was possible for the Jap 


normal consumption does 


of plants and 
processing plants.” He con- 


anese, whose 
not exceeed 80,000 tons a year, to tap 
the trees, coagulate the latex, smoke it 
in the sun, and then ship it to Japan 
or other points controlled by that coun 
try 

Rabbit Bush as Rubber Source 


The latest source of crude rubber in 
the United States which has been over- 
looked to date, 
of the 

common 


Chrysothamnus or golden shrub, a dis 


according to screntists 
University of California, is_ the 
bush, a 


rabbit species ot 


tant relative of guayule, which grows in 
the alkali deserts of six western states 
In a series of investigations conducted 
several years ago Dr. T. H. Goodspeed, 
botanist, and Dr. H. R. Wellman, agri 





cultural economist, both associated with 
the university, determined that wild rab- 
bit bush contained 3 to 7% rubber on a 
dry weight basis and that it could be 
harvested in much the same way as 
guayule. Dr. Goodspeed estimated that 
the rubber from rabbit bush would cost 
about 45 pound and recom- 
mended that the government make 
available $25,000 to the university for a 
new survey which might indicate sup- 
plies up to 250,000 tons. 


Commercial Plant for Milkweed 


At the same time it was announced 
vy D ; 
Los Angeles, that the first 
production of 
milkweed will be 
established in that city “within a few 
weeks.” William A. Sharpe, of South 
Alhambra, California, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and an asso 
ciate of Mr. Lewis, is said to have de 
veloped an economical method of pro 
rubber from wild 


cents a 


B. Lewis, machinery executive of 
plant for 
the commercial rubber 


from the ordinary 


ducing good quality 
plants that take only 
mature. Tests are said to have indicated 


ninety days to 
that it is possible to obtain more than 
from a ton of 
yield 


100 pounds of rubber 


milkweed. The best variety will 
35 tons to the acre. The tests were con 
ducted on a small pilot plant located in 
South Alhambra 
to have conducted some tests with the 


Goodrich is reported 


rubber produced from this plant 


Petroleum Officials Predict Achievement of Synthetic Rubber Goal 


Little has ven heard officially from 


Washington regarding the synthetic rub 


ber situation since the announcement last 
month by Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Ad 
ministrator, ot tiie yovernment’s pro 
gram to construct sufficient facilities to 
produce 400,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
annually. Detroit and Toledo are two 


consideration 
plants. A site 


was also re 


cities believe | to be ul let 
for the 
near Martins F< 


location of new 


pe rted to he receiving sore tl ought 
ontronting 


Many technical difficulties 
the government i 
have | 
patents and technical information, a 
cording to Dr. | R. Weidlein, chief of 
War Pro 


materials 


ts ambitious program 


‘ 
} 


een AVO! led \ ie pooling ot 


the Chemicals Branch of the 
duction Board. Enoug raw 
least halt 


Weidlein 


principally 


are already in sight for at 
of the 
stated 


proposed program, Dr 
] hes 


butadiene and styrene, will be 


materials, 
provided 
by the chemical industry 

Butadiene can be produced as a by- 
product in the 100-octane gasoline plants 
now being constructed to provide avia 


butadiene can be ex 


tion gasoline. The 
tracted without cutting down the amount 
of aviation gasoline produced and with 
out restricting output of other petroleum 
products. If high priority ratings are 
assigned for the necessary quantities of 
equipment, Dr. 


said, sufficient capacity tor 


non-corrosive steel for 


VW c idle in 


a | 


200,000 tons of synthetic rubber will be 
reached by the beginning of 1943 
Authorities in the petroleum field gen- 
back up the statements made by 
Dr. Weidlein. One such authority said 
that the 
called upon to supply a top requirement 
35,000 barrels of butane daily 
althoug if necessary that could be 
stepped up to 90,000 to 125,000 barrels 
It is believed, 
technical analysis of production 


erally 


industry would probably be 


of some 


however, that a thorough 
possi 
bilities must be made to determine how 
much of the ingredients required in the 
manutacture of synthetic rubber should 
be produced from natural gas and how 
much from refinery gas. This decision 
will probably lead to selection of the 
sites for the new plants 


planned and may be one reason why de- 


synthetic 


cisions on such sites are being held up 
by Washington 

Announcements concerning the con- 
struction of facilities for the produc- 
tion of the basic ingredients required in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
came from various sources. R.G.A. van 
der Woude, president of the Shell Union 
Oil Corp., in a statement accompanying 
that company’s annual financial report, 
indicated that Shell is discussing with 
the government the erection of a plant 
to produce thousands of tons of bu- 
This is in addition to 
ant completed by the company last 


tadiene annually. 


] 
: 








year which is already producing bu- 
tadiene at the rate of several thousand 
tons a year. 

W. S. Rodgers, president of the Texas 
Co., one of the nation’s largest producers 
of gasoline, announced that the govern- 
ment had advanced the company $8,500,- 
000 as a loan for refinery expansion and 
that one of the new units to be con 
structed will produce toluene and have 
facilities for the manufacture of buta- 
diene. 


Search for New Types Continues 

Search for new types of synthetic rub- 
ber continues. In Washington, Dr. 
Henry G. Knight, chief of the Chemistry 
and Engineering Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, revealed that ex- 
periments are under way for the con- 
version of agricultural commodities, 
such as wheat and corn, into synthetic 
rubber. 
been made in this direction at the region- 
al laboratory maintained by the Bureau 
in Peoria, Ill. The process, developed 
by four chemurgy experts—Dr. L. M. 
Christensen of the University of Ne- 
braska, W. K. McPherson of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Harry Miller of 
the University of Missouri, and Dr. L. 
A. Underkofler of Iowa State College— 
consists of three stages, according to Dr. 
Knight, as follows: 

(1) A special 
under which farm 
made into butylene 
glycerine but somewhat thinner; 

(2) Conversion of the butylene zlycol 
into butadiene; 

(3) Chemical 
butadiene into synthetic rubber. 

The possibility of obtaining 50,000 to 
100,000 tons of synthetic rubber a year 
product of the 


Signal progress is said to have 


fermentation process 
commodities are 


glycol, resembling 


transformation of the 


from unused 
Florida Everglades Was 
Clarence R. Bitting, president of the 
United States Sugar Corp. According 
to Mr. Bitting, laboratory 
proved that the product, 

fused to name or identify, can 
fully be used as a basic ingredient for 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
which could be produced at a cost of 
40 to 50 cents a pound. He set the cost 
of the necessary mechanical installation 
$7,000,000 and added 
| from the 
rubber situation 


a now 
suggested by 


tests have 


which he re 


success- 


at approximately 
that a plastic can 
Same material once 


e made 


' 
ti 


is alleviated. 
Synthetic Plant for Sweden 


Faced with a drastic shortage of crude 
rubber due to the war, Sweden is consid- 
ering the possibility of constructing a 
synthetic rubber factory sufficient to pro- 
duce the rubber needed by the local man 
ufacturing industry to continue opera- 
tions. The rubber will be manufactured 
from carbide, \merican 
process, and will be satisfactory for in- 
sulating and oil-resisting purposes only. 
The Swedish General Electric Co., the 
Swedish Super Phosphate Co., and the 
large Mo & Domajo Pulp Co., are col- 
laborating in the effort. 


following an 
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Congress Approves Guayule Bill Calling for Cultivation of 75,000 Acres 


The bill designed to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture authority to lease 
75,000 acres of land to grow guayule, 
and to process the resulting yield, was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on February 5. It had previously been 
passed by the Senate on January 15, but 
because several amendments were in- 
corporated in it by the House it went 
back to the Senate for final passage. 
The changes made in the bill were not 
considered controversial in government 
circles and accordingly swift acceptance 
by the Senate is expected. (Eprror’s 
Notre: The Senate passed the amended 
bill on February 9). 

Aside from the authority to lease land 
in areas where guayule can be grown, 
particularly in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas, the bill as approved 
by the House, where it was originally 
introduced by Representative Anderson 
of California, authorized the payment of 
$2,000,000 to the Intercontinental Rubber 
Co. for its processing plant, nurseries 
and 23,000 pounds of seed of an im- 
proved strain. Whereas the bill as 
passed by the Senate would permit the 
planting of guayule anywhere in the 
Western Hemisphere, the House bill re- 
stricts such planting to the continental 
United States. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may exercise his powers in re- 
spect to the growing of other rubber- 
bearing plants. Several such plants are 
believed under consideration. 

Now that the bill has passed the 
House, and has received the full ap- 
proval of the Senate, several interesting 
questions come to the fore. At what 
price will guayule be sold when culti- 
vated on such a wide scale as provided 
in the bill? Guayule now sells at around 
25 cents per pound, but it is believed 
that wide-scale planting and processing 
will bring the price down to about i5 
cents a pound. How will it be sold? 
Although no official statement has been 
forthcoming from Washington, it is 
logical to assume that all guayule rub- 


ber grown in the United States will be 
turned over to the Rubber Reserve Co. 
for resale to the rubber manufacturing 
industry. 

How much guavule rubber will be 
available and when? This is one of the 
most difficult questions of all to answer. 
The amount of seeds to be purchased 
from Intercontinental Rubber as pro- 
vided in the House bill—23,000 pounds 

is sufficient to plant approximately 
55,000 acres, but how soon such acreage 
will be planted depends on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Present plans call 
for immediate action. 

Since the Department has gone on 
record as favoring no less than a four- 
year harvest, it is to be presumed that 
no government-sponsored guayule will 
be available for at least four years—un- 
less the urgent need for rubber calls 
for an earlier harvesting of whatever 
acreage may have been planted in a 
shorter period. It must be borne in 
mind that the seedlings of densely 
planted guayule can be harvested in 
about a year, with a yield of a little 
more than a 1,000 pounds per acre, but 
the yield goes up and the cost goes 
down if the plants are permitted to grow 
for four to seven years. 

The Department of Agriculture, it is 
known, has already begun negotiations 
with farmers in the Salinas Valley area 
of California, and other sections of the 
Southwest, concerning terms for the 
planting of guayule. 

Increased shipments of guayule from 
Mexico are also anticipated in the next 
few years. In 1940 Mexico exported 
some 5,000 tons of guayule and stepped 
that up to approximately 7,000 tons last 
year. The Department of Economy is 
currently considering a plan advanced by 
former president Abelardo Rodriguez 
for expanding guayule cultivation which 
calls for government subsidies to both 
cultivators and processors. Processing 
plants in Mexico are currently located 
at Torreon, Cedros and Catorce, 


Office of Price Administration Sets Ceiling Prices on Scrap Rubber 


Maximum prices at which principal 
grades of scrap rubber may be sold to 
consumers, except for repair, recondi- 
tioning or the manufacture of tire re- 
pair materials, were established in Price 
Schedule No. 87, issued by the Office of 
Price Administration on February 4. 
Prices for automobile and truck tire 
scrap are fixed at seven reclaiming cen- 
ters—Akron, Buffalo, East St. Louis, 
Gadsden, Los Angeles, Memphis and 
Naugatuck—with appropriate geograph- 
ical differentials. Akron prices for 
mixed passenger tire scrap and beadless 
tire scrap are set at $18.00 and $24.00 
per ton, respectively. 

Prices for specialty grade tire scrap, 
including peelings, and inner tube scrap 
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are uniform for the area east of the 
Rocky Mountains, with a lower level set 
for the Los Angeles area. Red inner 
tube stock will sell at 7% cents a pound 
east of the Rockies and 7 cents in Los 
Angeles. Premiums are allowed in cer- 
tain specific instances. 

The official price order contains pro- 
visions for the maintenance of records, 
filing of reports, penalties for evasion, 
method of enforcement, etc. Each grade 
of scrap covered in the order is given a 
specific definition, For any scrap rub- 
ber consisting of mixed or beadless tires 
on which the actual transportation 
charges paid for the direct shipment to 
a consuming mill (reclaimer) exceed 
$8.00 per ton, the maximum prices speci- 


fied in the order may be increased by 
a sum per ton in excess of the differ- 
ence between $8.00 and the actual trans- 
portation cost per ton involved. This 
provision was incorporated to give add- 
ed incentive to the collection and ship- 
ment of scrap rubber ‘n areas remote 
from reclaiming points. 

In the meantime activities designed to 
increase the collection of scrap materials 
of all kind, including rubber, were afoot 
throughout the country, Industrial salv- 
age committees were appointed in most 
municipal areas. One such committee 
organized jn New York City is headed 
by Clarence H. Low, formerly connected 
with the U. S, Rubber Reclaiming Co. 
in an executive capacity. The commit- 
tee organized in Akron has Robert Ire- 
dell, chief engineer of General Tire, as 
chairman, 

\ list of minimum prices to be paid 
by junk men was released by the civilian 
defense office of the New York Police 
Department. The following prices, per 
100 pounds, were specified for rubber 
scrap: tires, 40 to 45c; drug sundries, 
$1.00; garden hose, 25c; heels, 50c; 
overshoes, 75¢ ; bathing shoes, bathing 
caps and athletic shoes, $2.00; tubes, $5.00. 

Appeals for nationwide campaigns for 
the collection of every ounce of scrap 
rubber possible were made last month 
by J. P. Seiberling, president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., and J. J. New- 
man, vice-president of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. Both stressed the necessity of 
building as large a supply of scrap for 
reclaiming as possible. 


Reclaim Price Amended 


Reclaimers, fully aware of the burden 
placed upon them by the new rubber re- 
striction regulations, are continuing their 
efforts to increase reclaiming capacity. 
An amendment to Price Schedule No. 
56 on Reclaimed Rubber, issued by the 
O.P.A. on February 3, fixed a uniform 
price ceiling of 12c per pound on red 
tube reclaim having a specific gravity of 
1.15 to 1.32, delivered in carload lots at 
consumers’ plants. The same amend 
ment permitted the discontinuance of 
cash discounts in the sale of reclaimed 
rubber. The amendment was necessary 
in view of the fact that the original 
price ceilings were applied just about 
the time reclaimers were concluding con- 
tracts for deliveries for the first quarter 
of the current year and some of these 
contracts had to be recalled or amended. 


Publication of the latest regulations 
on the consumption of rubber led to im- 
mediate speculation as to how many 
products formerly made completely of 
crude rubber could henceforth be made 
of reclaim. A number of such products 
are mentioned elsewhere in this issue. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company has al- 
ready announced a line of Victory V- 
belts made entirely of reclaim which 
will give 80% of customary service. In 
1941, 2,325,000 pounds of crude rubber 
went into replacement V-belts for auto- 
mobiles and 2,260,000 pounds into re- 
placements for domestic appliances. 
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The tire and tube situation 1s in ap 


proximately the same situation it was a 
month ago. althoug! several amend 
ments to the original rationing order 


have wen issued to illeviate certain 

hardships which were found to be affect 
| 

ing the industry too great As was 


to be expected, the tire ration program 
has resulted in a big swing toward re 
treading and recapping with the result 


thin that fre ld 


that chaotic conditions w 


have resulted, with most retreading 
shops practical swamped with work 
Difficulties of securing camelback have 
added to the contusion 

In an effort to alleviate this situation 


the War Production Board is working 


out a method of distributing tire re 


treading and recapping machinery, equit 
able to the entire country, and pending 
the adoptior f§ such a method asked 
eleven manutacturet f this typ ol 
equipment o1 Kebr ary 1 to immedi 
ately cease filling any orders except 


} ‘ 


those supported preterence rating 


certificates The order ssued by tele 
gram, also asked these manutacturers t 
list orders that are complete and ready 
for shipment, those that are partially 
complete, and those on which work has 
not yet begun \ formal order putting 
into effect a distribution system designed 
to assure all localities of adequate equip 
ment is expected shortly. Further regi 
lations on recapping are also expected 
Amendments to the tire ration ordet 


(No M 15-c) issued since 


of our last issue included the following 


publication 


distributors and 


overstocked with 


provisions 

(1) Tire dealers, 
wholesalers who are 
new tires and tubes or who wish to 
liquidate their inventories may now sell 
them back to their suppliers at prices 
“which persa::t them to recover their in 
vestment.” They may also replenish 
their stocks by presenting certificates 
and receipts obtained from the sale of 
new tires and tubes to “eligible” pur 
chasers Any citizen may sell a new 


tire in his possession to a dealer 


(2) The sale of new tires or tubes to 
foreign governments under the terms of 
the Lend-Lease Act can be made only 
under quotas, allocations or other re- 
strictions that may be established from 
time to time. This provision removes 
exemptions previously accorded to any 
person holding an A-3 or higher prefer 
ence rating issued on a PD-3 certificate 
Holders of preference ratings will now 
have to apply to local rationing boards 
and will be subject to the same pro 
cedure 

(3) “Eligible” users of light truck 
size tires now can buy any ply tire if 
they can obtain the required certificate 
from their rationing board. Formerly, 
only four ply tires could be purchased 
Obsolete 
size tires, previously under moderate re 


by operators of such trucks 


‘trictions only, are now subject to the 
full restrictions of the rationing program 





Amendments Are Issued on Tire and Tube Rationing Program 


and their sale is limited to “eligible” 
users only. The list of such users is, 
however, expected to be increased. 

(4) The word “truck” has been re- 
defined to mean “any vehicle designed 
for use on the highways to carry freight, 
including raw materials, semi-finished 
goods and finished products, farm prod 
ucts and foods.” This means that tires 
used on vehicles in industrial plants do 
not fall under the rationing program 
since such tires can not be used on the 
highways 

Other factors of interest in connection 
with the tire and tube situation included 
the following: 

(a) Plans are being worked out to 
provide truck and bus fleet operators 
with emergency ration certificates so 
that essential long-haul trucks and buses 
will be able to replace blown tires and 
tubes on the road without undue delay 
his plan will not broaden the existing 





eligibility list nor will national quotas 
be raised. 

(b) A 
stocks and records of dealers in new 
tires and tubes is under way in order to 
determine the extent of violation of the 
tire rationing regulations. First atten 


nation-wide inspection of 


tion is being given to dealers against 
whom complaints have been received. 

(c) The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and the Office of Price Administration 
are jointly working out plans designed 
to finance the orderly carrying and 
marketing of tires and tubes under the 
rationing program. 

(d) The War Department is planning 
to establish ten field shops capable of 
recapping well over 1,000,000 tires an- 
nually. Facilities for retreading and re- 
pairing tires will also be installed. 

(e) The maximum retail price sched- 
ule for new tires and tubes has been 
amended to provide special treatment 
for certain manufacturers and distrib- 
utors whose situation differs from the 
general run of tire producers 


Decisions and Actions of Specific Interest to the Rubber Industry 


Other decisions and actions in the war 
effort of direct interest to the rubber 
manufacturing industry which have oc 
curred in the past month included the 
following: 

(1) The nation’s entire capacity for 
the manufacture of cotton duck is to be 
devoted exclusively to fill military re 
quirements. Telegrams were sent to all 
mills, dealers and jobbers on January 15 
directing them to accept no contracts for 
the manufacture of cotton duck except 
contracts bearing preference ratings of 
\-1-j or better Cotton duck is essential 
in the manufacture of tents, leggings, 
canteen bags, tarpaulins, etc. Mills for 
merly making cotton cord fabric for tire 
use are expected to Start production on 
cotton duck Two or three in the South 
have already started such production 

(2) A plan has been worked out under 
which the Defense Supplies Corp. will 
buy up to 200,000,000 yards of osnaburg 
promptly to be used as a stockpile for 
use where and when needed. Osnaburg, 
a cotton fabric similar to burlap, which 
finds some use in the rubber industry, 
can be used for sand bags, food packs, 
packaging, camouflage, and other pur- 
poses essential to the war effort. The 
plan was announced by Frank Walton, 
chief of the textile and fiber section of 
the W.P.B. on January 28. 

(3) Maximum prices for carbon tetra 
chloride have been established in Price 
Schedule No. 79, issued by the O.P.A 
on January 29. 
zones, following the practices of the in 
dustry, and range from 73c per gallon, 
for carload lots in 50-55 gallon drums, 
for Zone 1 to 94c for Zone 3. Differ- 
entials are also established to cover car 


The prices cover four 


loads in 5 and 10 gallon cans and for 
less than carload lots in both size con- 
tainers 


(4) The zine oxide pool for the month 
of February was doubled, from 10 to 
20% of total production, in an executive 
order issued by the Director of Industry 
Operations of the W.P.B. on February 
2. The order specifically requires pro- 
ducers of zinc oxide to set aside an 
amount equal to 20% of the November, 
1941, production of lead free zinc oxide, 
American and French process, for gov 
ernment allocation. 

(5) A maximum price of 4%4c per 
pound for the normal grade of lithopone 
is established in Price Schedule No. 80, 
issued by the O.P.A. on January 29, ef- 
fective February 2. That price covers 
carload lots delivered in eastern territory. 
\ price of 4%c per pound was applied 
on less than carload lots. Six grades 
of lithopone are covered by the order, 
with zinc sulphide set at 8%c per pound 
in carload lots and 8%c in_ lesser 
amounts. 

(6) Maximum prices for titanium 
pigments were established in Price 
Schedule No. 98, issued by the O.P.A. 
on February 6, effective March 1. Prices 
established are those prevailing on Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, and continued to date as a 
result of a request made early this year 
by the O.P.A. to the five producers of 
these pigments. The price schedule was 
put into effect to avert threatened in- 
creases in prices due to the increased de- 
mands for the pigments as a result of the 
war effort. 

(7) New machine tools, defined as “all 
machines for the cutting, abrading, shap- 
ing and forming of metals” have been 
brought under a price ceiling at the 
levels of October 1, 1941, it was an- 
nounced by the O.P.A. on January 21. 
Lathes, planers and milling machinés are 
covered by the order, as are metal-work- 
ing machines of all kinds 
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AUTOMOTIVE RUBBER COMMITTEE 
DISCUSSES HARDNESS TESTING 

\t a well-attended meeting of Techni- 
cal Committee A on Automotive Rubber, 
a joint committe of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials and the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, held in 
Detroit early in December, two very sig- 
nificant subjects were thoroughly dis- 
cussed, t.e., the standardization of hard- 
ness testing instruments and the main 
topic for which the meeting had been 
called 
of restriction of specifications. 


conservation of rubber by means 


Plan Durometer Standardization 

Because the committee experienced dif 
ficulty, due to the present emergency sit- 
uation, in the development of proposed 
hardness testing instruments, it has been 
decided to publish detailed methods for 
standardizing the operation of the Shore 
Durometer in order that the instrument 
can be used with the best possible re 
sults, and that at the same time there be 
prepared a conversion chart of Durome- 
ter readings to A.S.T.M. readings. 

The committee also decided to stand 
ardize ten of the Durometer instruments, 
the chairman to select from companies 
desiring standardized instruments those 
ten which would give the best opportun- 
ity for checking the unstandardized 
equipment. Each such Durometer will be 
reserved as a master instrument for 
checking. 

It was the general consensus of the 
meeting that as an aid in conservation by 
means of restriction of specifications the 
number of requirements could be very 
largely reduced so as to simplify the rub- 
Following 
suggestions that rubber stock require- 


ber compounding problem. 


ments be set up to cover the range of 
properties needed, and that bumper and 
grommet compounds be standardized at 
once, definite action was taken that such 
specifications should not include the gen- 
eral use of specific gravity requirements ; 
that Shore Elastometer readings be elim- 
inated ; that all ash requirements be elim 
inated; and that color should not be 
made mandatory. 


McCortney Heads Committee 


The committee appointed to carry out 
the work on this project is headed by 
W. J. McCortney, Chrysler Corp., and 
includes eight other members and several 
alternates. At the meeting Mr. McCort- 
ney was selected as vice-chairman ot 
Technical Committee A to assist Mr. L. 
\. Danse in carrying on the administra- 
tive duties of the committee, this action 
being taken because of pressure on the 
chairman and the refusal of the com- 
mittee to accept his resignation. 

\ special subcommittee was appointed 
to push the standardization of specifica- 
tions for synthetic compounds with J. H. 
Doering, Ford Motor Co., designated as 
chairman. J. D. Morron, United States 
Rubber Co., secretary of the technical 
committee, assisted Mr. Danse with the 
December meeting. 
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Coming Events 


Feb. 27. Buffalo Rubber Group, Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mar. 2-6. A.S.T.M., Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mar. 3. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mar. 17-18. National Ass’n of Waste 
Material Dealers, Hotel Astor, New 

York City. 


Mar. 20. New York Rubber Group, 


Building Trades Club, N. Y. C. 
Mar. 23-25. A.S.M.E., Spring Meeting, 


Houston, Texas. 


Apr. 20-24. 103rd 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Meeting, A.C.S., 

May 1. Joint Meeting of Buffalo and 
Canadian Rubber Groups, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

May 2. Chicago Rubber Group, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

May 11-13. American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, Boston, Mass. 

Sept. 7-11. 104th Meeting, A-C.S., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Rubber Division Head 
quarters: Hotel Lafayette. 


YY. - | 





Reverse Decision in Carbon Suit 

The United States Circuit Court of 
\ppeals for the Fourth Circuit handed 
down a decision on January 6 in the 
case of the Binney & Smith Co. vs. the 
United Carbon Co. holding that the 
Wiegand-Venuto patent (No. 1,889,429) 
covering the pellet form of carbon black 
was “valid and infringed by the product 
of the defendants.” The decision thus 
reverses that handed down in February, 
1941, by the Federal Court at Charleston, 
West Virginia, which held that “there 
were recognizable differences in porosity, 
purity and uniformity between the pellet 
black sold by both plaintiff and de- 
fendant” and that the patent involved 
“does not require the exercise of in- 
ventive faculty and is lacking in novelty.” 
The Appellate Court, however, held that 
the patent is a “pioneer patent as applied 
to the particular art, and its claims are 
entitled to a liberal construction.” Only 
the claims of the Wiegand-Venuto patent 
are involved in the suit. The United Car- 
bon Co. is expected to appeal the latest 
decision to the Supreme Court. 


U, S. Rubber Buys Yarn Mill 


The purchase of the Hogansville plant 
of the Callaway Mills at Hogansville, 
Ga., has been announced by the U. S. 
Rubber Co. Acquirement of the plant 
and its equipment will enable the com- 
pany to make substantially all of its own 
duck for belting, hose and other me- 
chanical goods. The mill, which is ad- 
jacent to the company’s tire cord mills, 
employs 400 at present. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSES CONTACT METHODS 





The possibility of setting up some type 
of group contact method with local pri 
ority officials was the principal subject of 
debate at a meeting of the California 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, held 
at the Jonathan Club in Los Angeles on 
February 5. A committee of five was 
appointed to contact the various members 
of the association to determine their 
thoughts in this direction. Charles N. 
Merralls, president of the Rubbercraft 
Corporation of California, and president 
of the association, presided at the meet 
Ing. 

The matter of a full-time paid secre 
tary through whom the manufacturers 
may operate, particularly in the matter 
of securing detailed interpretations of 
priority instructions, is also under advise- 
ment, as is the substitute possibility of 
appointing some member of the associa- 
tion to do a similar job on a part-time 
basis. The result of the committee’s in- 
vestigation along these lines will be given 
at a meeiing to be held as soon as prac- 
tical. 

Thirty-five men, more than half of 
them executives or owners of rubber 
manufacturing plants in California, at- 
tended the meeting. Present also were 
two representatives of government agen 
cies, as well as a representative of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa 
tion of Los Angeles. The spirit of all- 
out cooperation was manifest at the 
meeting. 

The California Rubber Manufacturers 
\ssociation has been in existence for a 
number of years, although meetings are 
not held regularly, but rather when ma- 
jor problems of the industry arise, as at 
present. In addition to Mr. Merralls, 
officers include T. Kirk Hill, president of 
the Kirkhill Rubber Co., as vice-presi- 
dent, and J. C. Ballagh, head of the Pat- 
terson-Ballagh Corp., as secretary. 


Ralph LaPorte Promoted 


Ralph LaPorte, chief chemist of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., for the past eight 
years, has been named manager of pro- 
duction of the company’s expanded me- 
chanical goods department, it was an- 
nounced by H. P. Schrank, vice-president 
in charge of production, on February 6. 
Mr. LaPorte will be responsible for de- 
velopment and production of all items 
other than tires and tubes. A. A. Leedy 
continues as production superintendent of 
the tire division. 


End Trading in Rubber 


Trading in rubber futures was sus- 
pended on the Commodity Exchange as 
of the close of business on February 6. 
\ committee has been appointed to de- 
termine terms for the liquidation of open 
contracts. Very few transactions in crude 
rubber contracts have occurred since the 
price of rubber was fixed at 22% cents 
by the Rubber Reserve Company on 
August 7. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
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| \ BonsTep tor mal ears a spe 
the Binney & Smit! 


} 


ial representative 
he Akron office, has been 


Lo., lox ated att 
transferred to the Ni A York othces at 
41 East 42nd Street. He will visit the 


trade as usual 


Perer A. CHANCE. associated with the 
General Motors Corporation for many 


years, has been appointed general man 


ager of the Brake Lining Manufacturers 


Association, Inc. The Association main 
tains headquarters at 370 Lexington Ave 


nue in New York Cit 


JOHN H BALCH secretal and comp 
troller ot the Lonion Asbestos WN Rubber 
Co., Chicago i recent lected to the 
ward of directors « it company, su 
ceeding the late V 1AM Rk. GILLIES 

loun RR. Hoover, associated with the 
B. F. Goodrich Ce ince 1925, has been 
appointed manager of the synthetic sales 
division of that compar succeeding Dr 
Howarp | RIT? who as recently 
mack lirector ( Tt Cal 

Fr. BRB. Davi Ir., president and chan 
man of the board of the | S. Rubber 
Co., resigned as a director ot k I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., on Janu 
ary 19. He was succeeded by LAMONT 
DuPonr CorpeLaAnp, who has seen activ 
service with the Rubber Chemicals De 
partment of the ompany 

LEONARD K. FIRESTONE, president ot 


the Firestone Aviation Products Co., and 


RAYMOND CC, FiresToNe, president of the 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Ten 


nessee, have both applied for active wat 
duty, the former in the Naval Reserve 
and the latter in the Army 

Ernest BRIDGWATER. manager, Rub 
ber Chemicals Department. FE. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. In Wilmington, 
Del... addressed the annual mecting oft 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia on 
January 21. He discussed synthetic rub 
ber under wartime emergency 

NorMAN A, Ruston, formerly chemi 
cal sales manager for Emery Industries, 
Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted 


to general sales manager of that com 
pany. Ciirrorp W. SAmpson has taken 
Mr RuSTON’S place is chemical sales 
manager 


Wittiam T. Barrp, Jr, 
the Baird Rubber & 
Joseru Louis, 


president ot 
Trading Co., and 
president and treasurer 
of Littlejohn & Co., were elected gov 
ernors of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., 
to represent the rubber group, at the 
annual election of the Ex« hange held on 
January 20 


M. E. Lerner, Editor of Rupper Ace, 
was appointed a member of the General 
Committee of the Sub-Division on Rub 
ber & Plastics of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers last month. The 
function of the Committee is to keep the 
officers of the sub-division advised on 
matters of special interest 


Dk F 


search of the Johns-Manville Corp., was 


RASSWEILER, director of re- 


elected a vice-president of that corpora 
tion last month. He joined the concern 


ast June 


W. GLeep “Biv” Cor, 
tion manager of Rupper AGE, and asso 
ciated with the Fisk Tire 


{ S. Rubber at Springfield, Mass., for 


former produc 
Division of 


the past year, is now in Washington as 
an Associate Industrial Specialist in the 
Planning & Control Division of tl 


Quartermaster Corps ot the Army 


Cyrus CHING, director of tmdustrial 


and publication relations, U. S. Rubber 
Co., has been appointed an associate 
member of the War Labor Board rep! 
senting management. S. H. DALryMPp Le, 
president of the United Rubber Workers 
of America, was appointed to represent 


} 


labor 


1). C. McRorerrs, until recently associ 
ated with the Gates Rubber Co. as tec! 
nical director, has joined the Johns 
Manville Corp. as superintendent of the 
packing division at the Waukegan, IIl., 
plant. He ELLIN 
woop who has retired. Mr. McRorerrs 


at one time was editor of the Jndia Rub 


succeeds Grorce H 


her Il’orld and before that was associ 
ated with U. S. Rubber for many years 


ALLEN M. VARNEY, associated witl 
the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co 
for the past several years, was recently 
named chief chemist of the La Crosse 
Rubber Mills es 
I) J. Liskoves 
superintendent of that plant 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 
continues as assistant 


HarRoLp A 
intendent of the Goodyear plant at Wol 


BRITTAIN, general supet 
verhampton, England, is currently in 
this country on an extended visit. He 
can be reached at the Akron plant 


Witson H. HunNrtTer, aeronautical re 
search engineer of the B. F. Goodrich 
special committee of the National Ad 
Committee for Aeronautics to 
study ice problems in aviation. Dr. W 
C. Geer, retired Goodrich research ex- 


Co., has been appointed a member of a 


yvisory 


ecutive, is a member of the same com 


mittee 








Changes at Goodrich 


The mechanical goods and sundries 
sales divisions of the B. F. Goodrich Co 
have been combined and are now handled 
jointly by the Industrial Products Sales 
Division, it has been announced by W. S. 
Richardson, division general manager. 
The organization set-up under the new 
policy is as follows: 

B. F. Stauffer, division assistant gen- 
eral manager in charge of Miller plant 
activities; L. H. Chenoweth, manager, 
manufacturers’ sales; C. F. Conner, man 
ager, distributor sales; C. O. Delong, 
manager, operations, and the following 
department managers : 

P. W. Van Orden, hose and 
J. F. Johnston, molded, extruded, sponge, 
Anode dipped goods; G. K. Ryan, rub- 
ber and latex thread, golf ball products; 
H. C. Klein, rubber lined and covered 
equipment; F. A. 
Ca. a 
printing rolls, printing blankets, platens, 
packings, floor lathe cut 
goods: H, A. Bauman, bands, drug, hos 


belting ; 


Lang, shoe products 


sales Failey, printing rubber, 


coverings, 


pital and surgical products 


Paut C. MatHewson, formerly asso 
ciated with the Armstrone Rubber Co. 
in an executive capacity, has been ap 
pointed 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 


superintendent of the 
Jeannette, Pa. 
RopertcK B. Cave, formerly associated 


factory 


with the Electric Auto-Lite Co., has 
been named sales manager of the com- 
pany, succeeding | |. WALDRON, re- 
signed 

Wesster N. Jones, director of the 


College of Engineering, Carnegie Insti 
tute of Technology, will receive the 1941 
Award of the Pittsburgh Section, A.C.S., 
at a dinner meeting to be held on Febru- 


' 


ary 19 at the University Club in Pitts 


burgh 


THoMAS Mupvéiey, Jr, has been 
awarded the Willard Gibbs Medal for 
194] by the Chicago Section of the 
AL3 The medal, awarded to Dkr 
Mipctey for his numerous scientific 
achievements, including his contributions 
to the knowledge of the chemistry of 
rubber and methods of synthesizing rub 
presented on 


ber, will be formally 


May 22. 


D. E. Caste, technical librarian, Gen 
eral Laboratories, U. S. Rubber Co., 
Passaic, N. | 
early this month, the occasion being the 
birth of ELLEN SAUNDERS CABLE on Feb 
ruary 5. The new arrival weighed 5% 
pounds. Mrs. CABLE was reported doing 


J]., passed out the cigars 


well 


Fimer R. Wuite, formerly audit re- 
port analyst for the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and who previously was 
with the War Department as an auditor 
examining World War contracts with 
rubber manufacturing companies, has 
joined the Rubber Section of the O.P.A 


1942 


FEBRUARY, 


RUBBER ACE, 








































































New York Meets on March 20 


The next meeting of the New York 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., will 
be held at the Building Trades Club in 
New York City on Friday, March 20. 
As usual, the meeting will get under 
way at 4:30 P.M. and will be followed 
by dinner. Although the program has 
not beer definitely set at this writing 
it will include at least one paper on the 
reclaiming of rubber and a film depict- 
ing the manufacture of reclaim. At a 
meeting of the group’s executive com- 
mittee, held in New York on February 
4, it was decided to again hold the 
Prize Paper Contest, full details of 
which will appear in an early issue. The 
committee was undecided as to whether 
or not to hold the usual outing this 
vear because of present conditions and 
finally decided to put it up to a vote at 
the March 20th meeting. Reservations 
for the meeting should be made with 
Peter P. Pinto, secretary-treasurer, c/o 
THE Rupper AGe, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


Chicago Group Hears Somerville 


Dr. A. A. Somerville, head of the rub- 
ber department of the R. T. Vanderbilt 
York City was the 
principal speaker at the meeting of the 


Company of New 


Chicago Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago 
on February 5. Dr. Somerville discussed 
“Weather Aging” and reported results 
achieved in the Vanderbilt laboratories 
on a series of tests conducted over a 
period of years. Following the presen- 
tation of this paper a motion picture, 
“The Eyes of the Navy”, 
Ensign W. J. Gillerlain of the Chicago 
Othce of the U. S. Navy. The film de- 
scribed in detail the training of a civilian 
from tyro to a full-fledged flying cadet. 
The next meeting of the group will be 
held at the Congress Hotel on May 2, 
and will feature an interesting presenta 
tion by the Monsanto Chemical Co. 


was shown by 


Carbon Black Sales Set Record 


\s a result of the record consump- 
tion of crude rubber in 1941, shipments 
ot carbon black also registered a new 
high in the same year, according to pre 
liminary figures issued by the Bureau of 
Mines. Sales of carbon black in 1941 
amounted to approximately 543,000,000 
pounds, which compares with 457,000,- 
000 pounds sold in the preceding year. 
The rubber industry normally takes 
about 85% of all carbon black sold, and 
about 75% of this amount is consumed 
in tires and tubes. 


Triangle Moves to New Brunswick 


Triangle Conduit & Cable Company 
has moved into its new factory at New 
Brunswick, N. J., The previous factory 
had teen located at Glendale, L. I., N. Y., 
for several years. Larry D. Walker, 
chief chemist of the company for the 
past few vears, has left the company’s 
employ 
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Washington Appointments 


Dr. Clarence A. McGregor, head of 
the department of commerce and indus- 
try at Cleveland College, has been named 
chief of the classification unit of the 
Rubber Section of the O.P.A. Ben Lewis 
is chief of the section. 

Dr. Warren W. Leigh, professor of 
marketing at the University of Akron, is 
now head of the tire and tube price unit 
of the Rubber Section, O.P.A. He has 
been serving as a price consultant with 
the O.P.A. for some time but has now 
been granted a leave of absence by the 
university and will be located in Wash- 
ington. 

Arthur W. Carpenter, manager of 
testing laboratories for the B. F..Good- 
rich Co., has been “loaned” to the gov- 
ernment and is serving as a member of 
the staff of the Conservation and Sub- 
stitution Branch .of the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Smith M. Johnson, president of the 
Johnson Rubber Co., has joined the staff 
of the Rubber & Rubber Products 
Branch of the W.P.B. He volunteered 
his services for the duration. 

T. Spencer Shore, treasurer of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Indus- 
try Advisory Committees of the W.P.B. 
He succeeds Sidney Weinberg who has 
been named an assistant to Donald Nel- 
son, 

H. P. Protheroe, manager of the me- 
chanical goods compound division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
“loaned” to the War Production Board 
to aid in the rubber conservation pro- 


gram. He is the second Goodyear exec- 
utive to take a $l-a-year job with the 
W.P.B. 

Willis C. Behoteguy, formerly assist- 


ant merchandising manager of the tire 
sales division of Goodrich is now asso- 
ciated with the Rubber Section of the 
O.P.A. and is engaged in studying re- 
quests for tires from non-eligible car 
He is being assisted by E. C. 
manager ol 


owners. 
Leach, 
General Tire. 

J. C. Ray, sales manager of the Fisk 
Division of U. S. Rubber, is also asso- 
ciated with the O.P.A.’s Rubber Sec- 
tion, engaged in studying the divisional 
quota schedules set up under the original 
rationing order. M.H.S. Jones and F. 
O. Slutz, both associated with Goodrich 
for many years, are also with the same 


accessories sales 


section. 

Arthur Nolan, assistant to the sales 
manager of the Latex and Lotol Division 
of Naugatuck Chemical, has joined the 
War Production Board as an industrial 
specialist in the technical section of the 
Rubber and Rubber Products Branch. 

J. E. Hutchman, associated with Nau- 
gatuck Chemical for the past ten years 
as divisional sales representative, has 
joined the W.P.B. as principal industrial 
specialist of the Rubber, Cork & Asbes- 
tos Section of the Division of Civilian 
Supply. 


Haynes Addresses Quebec Group 

Charles R. Haynes, of the technical 
service department of the Binney & 
Smith Co., discussed “The Manufacture 
and Uses of Colloidal Blacks in Rubber 
and Plastics” before the meeting of the 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group, held at 
McGill University at Montreal, Canada, 
on February 6. Numerous slides were 
used to depict the work done by the com- 
pany with the electron microscope. Mr. 
Haynes was assisted by John W. Snyder, 
of the same company, who amplified the 
former’s remarks concerning the theoret- 
ical work accomplished to date. At the 
business meeting the group unanimously 
approved the recommendation advanced 
by the executive committee to affiliate 
with the Montreal Section of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry and will op- 
erate in the future as a subject division 
of that section. 





Ontario Group Hears Lorimer 


Douglas Lorimer, president of the 
Canadian Chemical Association, and con- 
troller of chemicals for Canada, was the 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Ontario Rubber Section of the Canadian 
Chemical Association, held at McMaster 
University in Hamilton, Ontario, on 
January 21. The meeting was held jointly 
with the Hamilton Chemical Association. 
Taking as his subject “War Time Con- 
trol of Chemical Products,” Mr. Lorimer 
explained the nature of the chemicals 
required for wartime use and warned 
that fewer and fewer allotments would 
be made for civilian product use. He 
stressed the point repeatedly that war 
demands are placed before anything else. 


Buffalo Meets on February 27 


The first meeting of the 1942 season 
of the Buffalo Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., will be held at the Hotel West- 
brook in Buffalo on Friday evening, 
February 27. Dr. William B. Wiegand, 
director of research for the Columbian 
Carbon Co., will present a paper on the 
“Electron Microscope and the Signifi- 
cance of Its Findings Regarding Col- 
loidal Carbon.” He will be assisted by 
William A. Ladd, electron microscope 
physicist. Reservations may be made 
with either John S. Plumb, chairman, or 
H. L. Wiley, secretary-treasurer, both 
associated with the U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Akron Rubber Group Meets 


\ meeting of the Akron Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A.C.S., was held at the 
Akron City Club in Akron, Ohio, on 
Friday, January 30. Three sound mo- 
tion pictures in beautiful color were pre- 
sented, all three expounding the social 
and industrial advantages of the State 
of Ohio. The films were shown through 
the courtesy of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio. Entertainment was fur- 
nished by “The Rhythm Maids.” 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


\ 





division of 


Naugatuck Aromatics, a 


the S Rubber Lo wl ich handles the 


sale and distributior ft the aromatx 


products of the Naugatuck Chemical Di 


vision, has moved to new headquarters 
at 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Mi (y Couderchet i manager ol! the 
a sor 

\n interesting booklet prepared for 


the American taxpayer to assist him u 
making out his 1941 mncome tax return 
has been made available under the name 
of the 
by the General Atlas Carbon Division of 
General Properties C Inc., 60 Wall 
ae New York City (_opres are tree on 


request 


“A B.C. of Income Tax Returns” 


Che fire that destroyed thousands of 


tons of crude rubber at the plant of the 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Products C 
in Fall Mass., last October has 
been attributed to spontaneous ignition 
in an official report, released by State 
Fire Marshall Stephen Garrity in Bos 


ton 


River, 


This Chemical Age, a new book by 
Williams Haynes, published by Alfred 
\. Knopf, publishers, of New York 
City, devoted to “the miracle of man 
made materials,” contains some inter 
esting data on the growth of the syn 
thetic rubber industry in the United 
states 

The Mathieson Alkali W orks, In 


soda and other 
rubber and other 


manutacturer of caustx 
chemicals used in the 
industries, is currently observing its fif 
tieth anniversary The company, which 
has headquarters in New York City, op 
erates plants in Saltville, Va., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Lake Charles, La 
Several months ago the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., 160 Front St.. New York City. 


issued a folder entitled “Zinc in De 
fense.” With _ the entrance of the 
United States into the war a new 


pamphlet, “Zinc in War,” was prepared, 
this pamphlet taking on new significance 
The new pamphlet, copies of which are 


available on request to the company, 


shows the diversified activities of zinc 
U. S. Rub 
ber has announced that it will feature a 
line of quality athletic socks during 1942 
The socks art 
Keds as well as for other types of ath 


letic shoe s 


Che Footwear Division of 


designed for wear with 
Five styles for men and one 
fer boys and women are included in the 
line 


Latin 
revised edition, has 
American 


The 1942 Market 
America, the 20th 
been 


Guide tor 


issued by the Foreign 





_J 





84 William 


guide lists 


Credit Underwriters Corp., 
St. New York City. The 
and rates some 55,000 leading importers, 
distributors and sales 


Latin America 


manufacturers, 
agents throughout 


The Printing Materials Division of 
the Bakelite Corp., which handles plastic 
printing plate products among others 
formerly located in 
has been moved to 300 


New York City 


and which was 
Bloom field, N J . 
Madison Ave 


entitled 
“Strikes and Spares,” in which is con 


\ booklet on bowling, 
tained some helpful bowling hints as well 
as space for maintaining a full season’s 
being distributed to its 
trade by the General Atlas Carbon Di 
Wall St.. New York City 


Copies are free for the asking 


record, is now 


vision, OU 


Forty-four waste and scrap materials, 


including rubber, are being quoted at 
prices averaging 6544% over those pre 
vailing at the outbreak of the European 
war, according to a study recently com 
pleted by the Labor Statis 
tics. Weekly January 7, 


1939. were covered in the study 


Bureau of 


changes since 


Reprints of the article on the cultiva- 
tion of guayule, which was published in 
the October and November, 1941, issues 
of the India Rubber World, have been 
made available by the Intercontinental 
Rubber Co. Copies are available with 
out cost on request to the 


745 Fifth Ave., New York 


company it 


Imports crude rubber into the 
United States during the month of 
October amounted to 72,222 long tons 


declared valued was 19.5c 
per pound as compared with 18.75c per 
pound for September imports 
stocks at the end of October 
amounted to 265,738 tons 


The average 


(,overn 


ment 


Aero Industries, Inc., Haw 
Calif., A merflex, 
its new flexible electrical conduit whic! 


Searle 
thorne, announces that 


is used in aircraft wiring systems, is 
now available with a synthetic rubber 
casing. In this type, Amerflex will out 
last ordinary conduit by 30 to 40%, ac 
cording to the company, and is 54% 
lighter in weight 
\ nation-wide contest for industry, 
providing for fourteen cash awards, has 
been announced by the Compressed Air 
Institute, East Orange, N. J. The sul 
ject matter is unlimited other than that 
it be concerned with some use or phase 
of compressed air. Details may be 
secured direct from the Institute. 






Late News Flash 


Just as this issue went to press word 
was received from Washington that the 
War Production Board has issued an 
order outlining specifications limiting 
the percentages of crude rubber which 
may be used in compounds for the man- 
ufacture of a long list of essential rub- 
ber products. Included were tires and 
tubes which hereafter will contain ap- 
proximately 15% less crude rubber than 
before. The order is intended to save 
upwards of 25,000 tons of crude rubber 
annually and was expected by the i 
dustry. 

The compounding specifications, draft 
ed by the technical section of the Rub- 
ber & Rubber Products Branch, consti 
tutes the first step in a program to reg 
ulate the consumption of crude rubber 
in all rubber products. The present or- 
der covers hose and tubes; conveyor, ele- 
vator and flat-transmission belts; occu- 
pational and protective clothing; jar 
rings; tennis and shoes ; 
waterprof 
overshoes ; 
treading materials 
back); bicycle tires; fire hose and mill 
hose; and tires and tubes to fill desig 


gymnasium 
boots; arctics, gaiters and 


tires, tubes and re 


casings, 


(principally camel- 


nated war orders 

An example of the 
made in manufacturing practices as a 
result of the order is found in the foot 
wear field. Producers of rubber boots 
and overshoes must confine their pro- 
duction to black types only and must 
cut the amount of rubber used 
products by 
Manufacturers of bicycle tires are for- 


drastic revision 


crude 


in such 33'A% or more 


bidden to use more than 7% ounces of 


crude rubber per tire. Full details of 
the order will appear in the next issue. 

\t the same time it was learned that 
the Office of 
sued an order putting recapped and re 
treaded tires under practically the same 
rationing regulations which currently 
apply to new tires and tubes. Two eligi- 
bility lists which 
duplicate those involved in the 
new tire and tube regulations. After 
February 19 retreaded and_ recapped 
tires can be secured only by persons 
holding certificates entitling them to the 
purchase of such tires 


Price Administration is 


have been created 


closely 


Form New Danbury Company 


Danbury Rubber Co., Inc., has been 
organized at 
taken over the assets of the former com- 
pany of the same name. Officers of the 
new company include John E. Ryan, 
president and treasurer, and Fred T. 
Roberts, vice-president. Both men have 
had extensive experience in the rubber 
industry, the former largely in France. 
Rubber tile and mechanical 
will be made, with expansion to other 
fields planned when regulations concern- 
ing rubber consumption are lifted. Ad- 
ditional manufacturing space will be pro 
vided as soon as convenient 


Danbury, Conn., and has 


specialties 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 
_———— 


PROFIT OF $13,662,658 
REPORTED BY U. S. RUBBER 


Net earnings of the United States 
Rubber Co. for the year of 1941, after 
all taxes and charges, totalled $13,662,- 
658, equal to $4.68 a share on 1,739,092 
shares of common stock outstanding 
after preferred dividends. This compares 
with $11,425,241, or $3.58 a share, re- 
ported for the previous year. Consoli- 
dated net sales amounted to $315,345, 
328, largest in the company’s history and 
38% higher than those of 1940, Pre- 
vious high sales were $256,150,130 re- 
ported in 1920. 

Profit from operations in 194] 
amounted to $34,756,575, compared with 
$19,409,532 in 1940, and the net income 
before provisions for taxes and adjust 
ments totalled $34,047,216, compared with 
$18,496,383. Federal and foreign income 
and excess profits taxes amounted to 
$18,896,044, or almost three times the 
$6,534,593 paid in the preceding year. 

Current assets at the year-end 
amounted to $154,814,838, of which $29, 
135,931 was cash and $9,179,040 treasury 
tax anticipation notes, and current lia- 
bilities were $66,464,919, resulting in net 
working capital of $88,349,919, an in- 
crease of $5,804,647 for the year. Sink- 
ing fund redemptions during the year of 
$3,120,000 reduced net outstanding funded 
indebtedness from $41,067,000 to $37, 
947,000. The First Mortgage and Col- 
lateral Trust 354% bonds held by the 
insurance fund trustees were retired dur 
ing the year. Sinking fund redemptions 
during 1942 will amount to approxi 
mately $3,384,000. 

Inventories totalled $76,665,648, an in 
crease of approximately $12,000,000, with 
raw materials and supplies accounting 
primarily for the gain. Finished goods 
were about $2,600,000 less, while goods 
in process of manufacture were up $1, 
300,000. Net book value of properties, 
plants and equipment at the year-end 
was listed at $66,953,298. Total capital 
additions during 1941 amounted to $7,- 
572,104, depreciation to $8,649,919, and 
disposals and adjustments to $1,067,860. 

Payrolls reached new highs during the 
year, a total of $87,833,133 being paid in 
wages and salaries to an average of 49,- 
519 employees, not including some 23,000 
on the plantations. The number of em- 
ployees, excluding those on the planta- 
tions, increased 18% over the previous 
year. Wages increased 45% and salaries 
18%. 

Spread of war to the rubber growing 
lands of the Far East, and its effect on 
the company, which is the world’s larg- 
est producer of rubber, was reflected 
throughout the report. A sum of $1,400,- 
000 was charged against earnings for 
estimated war losses which may have 
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occurred on the company’s plantations 
in Malaya, and in export operations in 
the Philippines and elsewhere in the Far 
East. 

According to a statement accompany- 
ing the report, approximately 21,000 
acres of the U. S. Rubber plantations in 
Malaya have been overrun by the in- 
vaders but no word as yet has been re 
ceived with respect to any damage. The 
company has approximately 30,000 acres 
in Malaya and 101,000 in Sumatra, a 
grand total of 131,000 acres. Of these, 
102,000 acres have been planted and 88, 
000 acres are mature. Production figures, 
based on reports for a full year from 
Sumatra and ten months from Malaya, 
indicate that 57,000,000 pounds of rub- 
ber were shipped to the company or sold 
in 1941. This quantity, about 8,000,000 
pounds less than that shipped during 
1940, was approximately 15% of the 
company’s requirements last year. 

Net income derived from the planta 
tions during the year was $2,629,160 be- 
fore provision for estimated war losses, 
or less than 8% of the company’s total 
earnings. \pproximately $1,600,000 of 
this amount was received in the United 
States during the year. The plantations 
properties, plants and equipment are car- 
ried at $36,993,290, with reserves for de- 
preciation and amortization of $18,120,- 
284, leaving net valuation of $18,873,006. 

With regard to domestic operations, 
the statement indicates that factories 
operated at capacity until restrictions on 
the consumption of rubber were applied. 
Reference is also made to the entrance 
of the company into the munitions busi- 
ness, expansion of facilities for produc- 
ing reclaimed rubber, and the construc- 
tion of a synthetic rubber plant for the 
Government at Naugatuck, Conn. 


Baldwin Rubber Company 


Fourth Quarter: Net income of $77,- 
257, equal to 25c each on 315,254 shares 
of common stock, which compares with 
$208,586, or 66c a share, in the cor- 
responding period of 1940. For the six 
months ended December 31, 1941, the 
company reports net income of $178,324, 
equal to 57c a share, compared with 
$290,062, or 92c a share, for the last six 
months of 1940. 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 

For 1941: Net income of $9,592,871, 
equal to $4.88 a share, which compares 
with $8,236,815, or $4.19 a share, in 1940 
In the final quarter of 1941 the company 
had a net income of $2,559,481, or $1.30 
a share, against $2,519,490, or $1.28 a 
share, in the preceding quarter, and $3,- 
122,351, or $1.59 a share, in the fourth 
quarter of 1940. 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
SHOWS PROFIT OF $1,218,569 


Net profit of the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. for the year ended November 
30, 1941, amounted to $1,218,569, equal 
to $2.05 per common share, which com- 
pares with $595,916 in 1940, or only 86c 
a share. Net sales amounted to $37, 
353,021, 60% greater than those reported 
for the previous year, and a new high 
record for the company. 

According to a statement by W. 
O'Neil, president, which accompanied the 
report, net earnings were cut consider- 
ably by setting aside a reserve of $700,- 
000 to cover the switch to the “last-in, 
first-out” method of inventory pricing 
This cut net profit by approximately 
$245,000, Current assets as of November 
30, 1941, amounted to $13,047,651, com 
pared with current liabilities of $3,594,- 
883, a ratio of 3.6 to 1. 

The demand for tires for military 
purposes, Mr. O'Neil stated, had been 
an important item in sales during the 
year. Production was expanded for the 
manufacture of tires for airplanes, com 
bat cars, prime movers, bomb trailers, 
convoys, pontoon trailers, and other mili- 
tary vehicles. In reporting on other 
phases of the company’s activities dur 
ing the year, Mr. O’Neil made mention 
of the new Akron barrage balloon plant, 
and the expanded manufacture in the 
Wabash, Indiana, plant of gas masks, 
radio antennae, and other molded goods. 
He also referred to the new munitions 
plant now under constructién in Flora, 
Miss., which General Tire will operate 
for the government. 


EARNINGS OF GOODYEAR TIRE 
LARGEST IN FIRM’S HISTORY 

Consolidated net profit of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., for the year of 
1941 amounted to $12,831,397, after de- 
preciation, interest, subsidiary dividends, 
Federal and foreign income and excess 
profits taxes, and $7,000,000 provision 
for contingencies. Earnings were the 
highest in the company’s history and 
were based on net sales of $330,599,674. 
A net profit of $10,309,788, based on net 
sales of $217,540,079, was reported for 
the previous year. 

After allowing for dividend require- 
ments on the $5.00 preferred stock, the 
1941 profit is equal to $4.68. a share on 
2.059.168 shares of common stock, ex- 
cluding 2,288 shares in the treasury, 
which compares with $3.44 a common 
share after provision of $1,000,000 for 
contingencies in the year of 1940. The 
1941 provision for Federal and foreign 
income and excess profits taxes amounted 
to $26,357,665, as compared with total 
tax deductions of $6,973,015 in 1940. 

Current assets as of December 31, 
1941, amounted to $140,199,916 and cur- 
rent liabilities to $34,123,109, compared 
with $120,313,776 and $22,245,746, re- 
spectively, at the close of 1940. 
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Emmet S. Long. formerly associated 


wit! rubber manutacturing activities in 
as been appainted 
manager of the Golden State 


Mills. 651 Fast Olst Street. L 


the Los Angeles area, 
general 
Rubber 


1. Kraft, who has been acting general 
manager for the past year, continues as 
assistant manager 

Mr. Long was one of the founders of 
the Los Angeles Rubber Group in 1928, 
at which time he was one of the pro 
prietors oft the Lone Purnes Corp In 


1930 he went to England and founded 
Long WX Hambly, | td... 
tured rubber appliances. He sold his in- 


which manutac- 
terest in the latter concern in 1939, short 
ly after the outbreak of war in Europe 
The factory operated by the company 1s 
Lone 


is a fellow of the L.R.1 


still in operation. Ar incidentally, 


Don T. Van Zandt is now associated 
with thr lepartment of the 
Western Insulated Wire Co., 1001 East 


62nd street 


engineeriu 


tennis cham 


Fred Wemet is the new 


pron at (,oodvear down ng all opposition 


in a recent plant-wide competition 

\. W. Phillips, superintendent of the 
tire division. tor Good: vhose home 
is m Akron, spent two weeks in Los 
Angeles late in Januar 

| I \leDonald, treasurer for the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group, who has 
heen connected with the tire construction 
design department at Goodrich for sev 
eral Vcars, has lett the emplov of that 
company He has not announced his 
future plans 

Hugl Hamilton, personn manage 
and purchasing agent for Goodyear-Bra 
zil, who has spent some time visiting 
old triends and plant associates in Los 
Angeles, has leit for is return trip to 
South America 

l. DD. Blumenthal of Charlotte. N. ¢ 


pre sident ot the C,0!} len States Rubber 
Mills, who has been in | Os Angele S mort 
than a month, plans at this writing to 


Sy nd at least another mont in this area 
\. B. Johnson, who for some time has 
been i charee ot outside sale s produc 


Kirkhill Rubber Company, 
office of the plant 


tion tor the 
dropped dead in the 
superintendent, Bill Haney, on Tuesday, 
February 3. Mr. Johnson had just hune 
up the telephone after talking to T. Kirk 
Hill when he 
passed away almost instantly Mr. Hill 


suddenly fell over and 


says his voice seemed strong and ther 
was no sign of illness when he was talk 
ing to him. Mr. Johnson was about 45 
years old and besides his wife leaves two 


sons and one daughter 


Experiencing only one lost-time acci- 
dent during 1941 the Personnel-Engi- 
neering- Miscellaneous Division of Good 
year won the Fleming Inter-Department 
Various 
other departments also made good safety 


Safety Trophy for the year. 
records 

Ed Royal is distributing a very useful 
advertising folder containing a group of 
maps both small and large showing in 
detail the principal war areas. Since this 
company is interested primarily in sup- 
plies for the rubber industry the greater 
number of maps shows the detail of the 
East Indian Islands, the Malay area, etc. 





The new addition to the Kirkhill Rub 


ber Company's plant on St. Andrews 
Street is slated for completion shortly. 
T. Kirk Hill, president, announces that 
a new reclaiming set-up will be in oper 
ation very shortly and that the plants 
owned by this company are all running 
six days per week, 24 hours per day 
Gross business for 1941 was practically 
double that of 1940. The number of em 
ployees also practically doubled during 
the year. More than 85 per cent of all 


manufactured now are defense 


goods 


Attention has again been called to the 
William <A 


by a long feature article in the 


experiments of Sharpe of 
\lhambra 
Los Angeles Times with pictures of Mr 
Sharpe at work in his laboratory Mr 
Sharpe claims to have perfected a valu 
able rubber latex through a process of 
milk weed juice 
by the 
"1 


newspaper has run 


fermentation provoked 
introduction of certain bhacteria 
iis is the second sizable article that this 








N.A.W.M.D. Plans Convention 


For the second time in its history the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers will hold a wartime convention 
The convention dates are Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 17 and 18, with all 
Astor, 
The annual banquet will 
be a meeting 
Julius Muehlstein and Nat E. Berzen are 
Convention and 


meetings to be held in the Hotel 
New York City 
feature of the two-day 
among those on the 
Banquet Committee 


Bridgwater Machine Co. Expands 





\lready operating at capacity on war 
orders, the Bridgwater Machine Co., 68 
Cherry St., Akron, has expanded its 
production facilities by purchasing a 
two-story brick and frame building at 
219 East Miller Ave. The new plant will 
provide 20,000 square feet of additional 


the Or space 





































































































DUPONT SPONSORS MEETING OF 
LOS ANGELES RUBBER GROUP 


Approximately 145 members and 
guests attended the monthly supper meet- 
ing of the Los Angeles Group, Rubber 
Division, A.C.S., held at the Mayfair 
Hotel in Los Angeles on February 3. 
The program for the evening, following 
recent practice, was sponsored by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., through 
the cooperation of Herman Jordan, local 
representative. 

Two motion pictures were shown, one 
neoprene 

“Better 
showing 


tracing the manufacture of 
from start to finish, the 
Living Through Chemistry,” 
the development and use of various Du- 
Pont Pictures of last sum- 
mer’s sponsored by the 
Jordan, as 


other, 


prodiwts. 
fishing trip, 
group, were shown by Mr 
was a news reel by Ed Royal. House 
numbers made of Lucite were distributed 
as table souvenirs. 

Two door prizes were distributed, one 
being a $25.00 Defense Bond, won by 
Mason L., Firestone, and the 
other an beautifully 
wrapped in cellophane, won by Karl W. 
Faulhaber of the Faulhaber Rubber Co 
The latter, unwrapped 
turned out to be a tire which might have 


Paine of 


automobile _ tire, 
} 


however, when 
been used by Caesar when crossing the 
\lps and recapped for Napoleon to aid in 
his retreat from Moscow. It was a fine 
example of a demolished tire, consisting 
largely of major biow-outs and shredded 
ends, and caused considerable merriment 

Two special were distributed, 
the first, a traveling bag, presented by 
C. M. Reinke for the Charles T. Wilson 
Co., going to Jim Gardner of the J. R. 


prizes 


Gardner Co., and the other, a lawn 
sprinkler, presented by John Hoerger for 
\. Schrader’s Son, to L. F. McDonald, 
until recently associated with Goodrich, 
and treasurer of the group. Ten new 
members were voted in during the eve 
ning, bringing the membership total to 
232. 

The new 


Year Book ol! the 


membership 


group, 
which contains a complete 
roster, as well as lists of rubber manu 
facturers and suppliers in the Pacific 
Coast area, largely taken from the 194] 
Rupser Rep Book, and which is dedi 


cated to Ed Royal, of the H. M 


Lo., for his 


Roval 
“unselfish devotion” to the 
interests of the group, was distributed at 
the meeting. The by-laws of the group 
are also incorporated in the book 


Thermax $ Introduced 


The R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park 
Ave., New York City, has introduced a 
new type of thermatomic carbon called 
Thermax S. The new carbon was espe- 
cially developed for use in the loading 
and plasticizing of the butadiene type of 
synthetic rubber. It is said to be fast 
mixing and dustless and to require little 
or no additional plasticizer. It is espe 
cially recommended by the company for 
smooth calendering and tubing 
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Government restrictions on the manu- 
facture of many rubber articles are hav- 
ing a widespread effect upon the rubber 
industry in the Dominion of Canada. 

Practically every company faces a re- 
alignment of production 
temporary and permanent layoffs, and a 
reduction in profits. The smaller com- 
panies which do not have widely diversi- 


schedules, 


fied lines but specialize in the smaller 
molded and extruded items are being 
especially hard hit. One of the com- 
panies in this classification on the out- 
skirts of Toronto has already cut its 
production by fifty per cent and has re- 
duced its working force materially. 

passenger tires 
While 


rubber formerly con- 


The elimination of 
hits the seven largest companies. 
the quantity of 
sumed in passenger casings will still be 
used in the production of tires for heavy 
trucks and combat vehicles, the number 
of units will be substantially reduced and 
this will have an undoubted effect on 
payrolls. Since these tires are nearly 
all made for the Dominion government, 
there will be a decrease in the level of 
profits for the companies involved since 
war business is usually negotiated on a 
cost plus five percent basis 

The large tire companies nearly all 
have extensive mechanical goods divi- 
sions which may help take up slack in 
the idle passenger tire divisions. For 
example, Goodyear, number one tire pro 
ducer, is also a leader in the production 
of heavy mechanical goods. Goodrich, 
me of the smaller tire companies, is 
the most important factor in the rubber 
lined tank business. Equipped with the 
largest vulcanizer in the Dominion, the 
Kitchener firm has all the work it can 
handle in lining tanks and other equip- 
ment for the many new chemical plants 
and other industrial enterprises current 
| 


ly under construction 

\rthur L. Brown, assistant general 
sales manager of the Northern Electric 
Co., Ltd., has been appointed to the 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board as ad- 
ministrator of electrical equipment. Mr 
Brown joined the Northern Electric 
Company after the last war during 
which he served with the Imperial Min- 
Inspection 


istry of Munitions in the 


Branch 


Albert A. Jansen, who has been man- 
ager of tire construction for the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Ltd., for the last several 
years left Kitchener on February 14 to 
take up new duties with the Canadian 
government in Ottawa. 


Lawrence S. Hawes, general manager 
of Rubberset Co., Ltd., Gravenhurst, On- 


tario, has been named director of the 
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brush division under the Furmture Ad- 
ministrator. 


\ccording to a recent action of the 
Dominion government it has been made 
a criminal offense to burn, cut or destroy 
any tire or tube. Infractions of the law 
will be punishable by fines up to $5,000 
or five years imprisonment or both. 


Imports of crude rubber into Canada 
in November were markedly under im- 
ports for the same month in 1940. 
November imports amounted to 5,506,997 
pounds compared with 9,923,038 for the 
previous month and 11,311,687 for the 
same period in 1940. Total imports for 
the first eleven months of the year 
amounted to 142,685,655 pounds com- 
pared with 97,452,005 for the first eleven 


months of 1940, an increase of 46.4 per 
cent. 
Paul E. Gnaedinger has been ap- 


pointed manager of aircraft products 
in the mechanical rubber goods division 
of the Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Mr. Gnaedinger has been con- 
nected with the rubber industry in Can- 
ada and the United States ever since 
his graduation from McGill University 
in 1921. He has served for a number 
of years in important positions with the 


Dominion 


Yominion Rubber Company and in re- 
cent months had been loaned to Federal 
Aircraft. Ltd. Mr. Gnaedinger’s recent 
association with the aircraft industry 
has particularly fitted him for his new 
position as the Dominion is now produc 
ing many rubber parts for airplanes 

Among the contracts in excess of 
$5,000 granted by the War Supply Board, 
Ottawa, to Canadian rubber manufac- 
turers during the period November 18 
to December 23 were the following: For 
land transport, Goodyear, $188 096; Fire- 
stone. $106.291 : Dominion, $26,134: Gutta 
Percha, $18,501. For clothing: Viceroy, 
$186,194: Miner Rubber Co., $93,750; 
Dominion, $72.603: Canadian General 
Rubber Co., $66.737; Kaufman, $52.277: 
Barringham Rubber Co., $52.276; British 
Rubber Co. of Canada, $33,440; Gutta 
Percha, $17,600; Acton Rubber Co., 
$8,800 For personal equipment, Do- 
minion, $103.486: Goodrich, $91.089; 
Viceroy, $33,159; Granby Elastic Web, 
$9481. For a'rcraft. Dunlop, $84.036; 
Dominion, $7,710: Goodrich, $7,710: 
Goodvear, $5,140; Firestone, $5.140. For 
electrical equipment, Northern Electric, 
$111,015; Phillips Electrical Works, 
$106 889: Federal Wire and Cable Co., 
$20,700: General Electric, $18,975; Can- 
ada Wire and Cable, $12,880. For ord- 
nance, Dominion Rubber, $135,675. For 
dockvard stores, Gutta Percha and Rub- 
ber Co., $6,427. 


Heads New Sole Company 


Alfred A. Curtis, formerly connected 
with the Lima Cord Sole & Heel Co. 
in an executive capacity, has organized 
the Cord Products Corporation in 
Franklin, Mass. Mr. Curtis is president 
and treasurer of the new company, which 
occupies a factory with 35,000 square 
feet of floor space, and Max Brown, 
formerly associated with the Hazen- 
Brown Co., sole manufacturers, is as- 
sistant treasurer. The new firm will 
manufacture and sell soles made under 
a newly-perfected process. This process 
uses cast-off tires, unfit for servicing 
or retreading. The rubber is burnished 
off down to the fabric of the tire and 
the fabric part is then flattened out. The 
sheets are then vulcanized together into 
blocks which can be sliced into any de- 
sired thickness from which the soles are 
ultimately cut. 


Technical Bulletins Received 


Several technical bulletins, referred to 
as “communications,” have been received 
from the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya, which maintained headquarters 
at Kuala Lumpur in Malaya prior to the 
Japanese invasion. These include the fol 
lowing: The Manuring of Centrosema 
Pubescens, by R. A. Hamilton and k. 5S. 
Pillay (Communication No. 255); The 
Viscosity of Preserved and Concentrated 
Latex, Part III, by H. Fairfield Smith 
(Communication No. 256); The Absorp- 
tion of Water by Rubber, Part I, by V. 
H. Wentworth (Communication No. 
257): Note on the Product of a Reac- 
tion between Aqua Regia and Latex, by 
V. H. Wentworth (Communication No. 
258); Patent Specifications: Improve 
ments in and relating to the Preparation 
of Softened Rubber (Communication 
No. 259). 


To Build Asbestos Factory 


\ new factory for the exclusive man- 
ufacture of improved types of asbestos 
yarns and fabrics will be constructed by 
the U. S. Rubber Co. in Hogansville, 
Georgia, according to H. Gordon Smith, 
general manager of the company’s tex- 
tile division. The new factory, to be 
erected on land owned by the company, 
is required to meet the rapidly growing 
demand for asbestos products, sold by 
the company under the trade-name of 
“Asbeston.” U.S. Rubber has also pur- 
chased the plant of the Callaway Mills in 
Hogansville for the manufacture of duck 
for belting, hose and other mechanical 
goods, as reported elsewhere in this issue. 


Plan Carbon Black Plant 


According to report, Charles Eneu 
Johnson & Company, manufacturers of 
Atlantic carbon black, are planning the 
construction of a new carbon black man- 
ufacturing plant near Orlando, Okla- 
homa. The same source reported that 
the plant will cost approximately $500,- 
000 with equipment. 
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Morgan W. Jopling 
Morgan \\ 


and chairman « 


Jopling, noted mdustrialist 
the board of the New 


York Rubber Corporation, which he 
served as president until about eight 
years ago, died from shock and ex 


posure at Port Jefferson, Long Island, 
N Y.. on Februar) 3, atte e tell from 


his yacht Encore into the icy waters of 
Port Jefferson Harbor 
Born in Marquette, Mich., Mr. Jopling 


attended St. Mark’s School in South 
bero, Mass., and was 
Harvard in 1906. Later he studied at the 
Michigan School of Mines. During the 
first World War he was connected with 
the War Trades Bureau and later served 


as a lieutenant in the Army in Svberia 


graduated from 


In addition to his activities with the 
New York Rubber Corporation Mr. Jop 
Harrison White, 
Inc.. chairman of the board of the Mac 
Arthur Concrete Pile Corp., president of 


ling was president of 


Theatres, In 
and a vice president of the Beebe Mfg 
treasurer of the St 
lohnland Home ind a member of the 
Association 


Griplock, In , and Delft 
Co. He was als 


Century 


Olin J. Garlock 


Olin James Garlo« founder of the 
original Garlock Packing Co., died at 


his home in Palmyra, N. ¥ 


31 at the age of &1 after a brief illness 


on January 


oT pneumonia 
Mr Garlock was born at PI elps, N Y 


on Tuly 5. 1861. and moved wit his 


. 
parents to Palmyra at the age of thir 


teen He entered industry at an early 
ant and shortly thereafter became a 
steam engineer for one of the local 
Palmyra concerns It was during his 


work as a steam engineer that he con 
ceived the necessity of successful pack 
ings, a work to which he applied him 
self for the greater portion of his life 

The first Garlock factory was started 
in 1889 and the 


waned in succeeding years. In 1905 the 


business prospered and 


company was incorporated but in 1929 
the several owners of the enterprise sold 
their interests and Mr. Garlock had not 
been identifed with the Garlock Packing 
Co. since that time. He subsequently be 

he Crandall Pack 


and continued his interest in that 


' 


came identified with t 
ing o., 
concern until it disbanded in 1938 He 


leaves two sons 


Roger N. Wallach 
Roger N Wallach, 


and a director of the 


founder, president 
Filatex ( orpora 
tion, manufacturers of latex thread, with 
offices in New York City and a plant in 
Trenton, N. J., died at his home in 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., recently, at th 


age of 59. Mr. Wallach was also chai 
man of the board of the Sylvania In 
dustrial Corp., which he also founded 
Prior to organizing the Sylvania con 
cern, Mr. Wallach had been a vice-presi 
dent of the former Grasselli Dyestuffs 
Corp He 
laughters 


leaves a widow and two 


William J. Tompkins 


William J. Tompkins, president of the 
American Rubber Products Company of 
New York City, one of 
tributors of rubber tile and tiling in the 


he largest dis 


country, using its own brand name, died 
at his home in Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
on January 25, at the age of 50. M1 
Tompkins was born in Indiana and was 
graduated from Purdue University. He 
leaves a widow and two daughters 


Edward A. Waldron 


Edward A. Waldron, vice-president ot 
the John Waldron Company of New 
Brunswick, N. J., well known to many 
rubber manufacturers, died on January 
26 at his home in Highland Park, N. J., 
at the age of 74 Mr 
graduated from Rutgers University in 


1888. He leaves a widow, two sons and 


Waldron was 


two daughters 








Chart on Properties of Rubber 


Some interesting data on the properties 
of rubber, intended for use by engineers, 
1as been prepared in circular chart forn 
yy the British Rubber Publicity Asso- 
iation, 19 Fenchurch St., ; 
Entitled “Rubber Data for 


| 


London, E.t 
3, England 
the Engineer,” the chart indicates basic 
rubber, 


properties of soft vulcanized 


hard rubber, and sponge and cellular 


rubber, including electrical properties, 


thermal properties, abrasion and cor 


rosion resistance, energy absorption, 
mechanical properties and bonding char 
acteristics. Several applications, intended 
to be representative rather than compre 


hensive, are also indicated on the chart, 


copies of which are free on request 


An amendment to the limitation 
order on the use of cellophane prohibits 
the use of cellophane in connection with 
rubber and including 


but not limited to ruber gloves, bathing 


rubber products 


caps, rubber bands, dress shield, jar 
rings, etc., but permits its use as a sub- 
stitute for Holland cloth in the backing 
of retreading stocks for tires, as a pro- 
tective cover for cement on tire reliners 
and patches, as a wrapping on friction 


and rubber tape, and on nipples 



















































































Change Name of Smith Company 


The name of the E. M. Smith Com- 
pany, of 639 South Clarence St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been changed to that 
of the Grizzly Manufacturing Co. The 
company has featured the brand name 
of “Grizzly” for many years. No change 
in policy or personnel was made, ac 
cording to W. G. L. 
dent. The company’s brake lining divi 
sion in its entirety has been moved to a 
new eastern plant, located at Paulding, 
Ohio. This plant, located 28 miles from 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, will be devoted to 
the manufacture of automotive products 
only. The Los Angeles plant will con 
tinue to manufacture oil well specialties, 
aircraft press pads and drop hammer: 
rubbers, as well as other types of me- 


Smith, vice-presi- 


chanical rubber goods 


Plan New Firestone Plant 


Further expansion of the armament 
producing facilities of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. by the construction of 
another factory building was revealed 
last month by John W. T 
man of the board, in his report to stock- 
holders. The new structure will have 
100,000 square feet of floor 
will be devoted entirely to the company’s 
war effort. Military restrictions do not 
permit the publicizing of products to be 
made in the new plant. Mr. Thomas also 
revealed that Firestone has taken charge 
»f a new ordnance project, a bomb-load- 


homas, chair 


space and 


ing plant which will shortly be con 


structed 


A.S.T.M. Meets on March 2-6 


The 13th Spring Meeting of the Amer 
ican Society for Testing Materials and 
1942 A.S.T.M. Committee Week will be 
held at the Hotel Cleveland, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on March 2 to 6, inclusive 
It is anticipated that committee meetings 
will extend throughout the five days of 
the week and in accordance with tix 
f previous years the Spring 
Wednesday, 


Local arrangements are being 


practice of 
Meeting will be held on 
March 4. 
handled by the Cleveland District Com 
Arthur W. Carpenter, 
manager of testing laboratories for the 


mittee, of which 


B. F. Goodrich Co., is vice-chairman 


Accelerator Z-5! 


A new ultra-accelerator, designated as 
Accelerator Z-51, has been introduced by 
the Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
245 Fifth Ave., New York Ctiy. The 
new accelerator is described as a zinc 
salt of a dithiocarbamate and is said to 
be prepared from bases never before util- 
ized in the manufacture of accelerators 
It is reported to offer the advantages of 
low cost, safe processing, rapid cure and 
good aging properties. It also finds use 
in latex compounding where it is said to 
be especially active at 
temperatures. 


room and low 
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New Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 


A new Twin-Arec Weather-Ometer, said to faithfully 
duplicate the action of outdoor weathering by combin- 
ing the action of June sunlight, rain, heavy dew, and 
thermal shock, and reported to be a distinct improve- 





ment over previous models has been announced by the 
Atlas Electric Devices Co., 397 West Superior St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The new model, developed especially for those whose 
needs call for even more greatly accelerated test re- 
sults, gives quicker test results by virtue of the increase 
of active light at the specimen and the coordination of 
thermal shock produced by cold water spray. It is 
equipped with a robot cycle meter governing the light 
and thermal shock periods automatically. The cycle 
can be modified for various materials, such as rubber, 
bitumens, paint, lacquer, varnish, plastics, fabrics, etc. 

So automatic is the new model in operation that the 
manufacturers claim that no operator attention is re- 
quired other than inspection of samples and reloading 
of the are units once in each 24 hours. Strong claims 
are also made for the economical operation of the new 
Weather-Ometer, since the total cost of carbon and 
current consumption amounts to only $1.20 for a 24- 
hour day. All standard Weather-Ometers now in use 
can be converted economically into the new Twin-Arc 
testing unit. 


New Rotary Type Control Switch 


A new double-break, direct-acting rotary switch for 
the control of circuit breakers has been developed by 
the Roller-Smith Company, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
The switches are insulated for 600 volts and have a 
continuous current carrying capacity of 10 amperes. 

This switch is built up of units, each unit consisting 
of two single break contacts connected in series by 
means of a jumper. The switch has a spring return 
arrangement so that when the handle is released the 
switch returns to the “Off” position, opening the con- 
RUBBER AGE, 
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[CAPITOL PROCESS 


LINER TREATMENT 


Cotton piece goods are most economic- 
ally and efficiently rendered repellent to 
adhesion of rubber stocks by the Capitol 
Process of Liner Treatment, It is a low 
cost process which not only gives fabrics 
non-sticking properties but long life as 


well. 


Should your stocks require no specially 
treated liners to prevent adhesion, our 
processing of the fabrics you now use 
will lengthen the duration of their use- 
fulness many times over and create an 
important reduction in your annual 
purchases of cotton piece goods for this 


— Efficient 


purpose. 


Try the CAPITOL PROCESS 


on your next 


Rubber Repellent 


order of 


Liners. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


ONE GATES AVENUE 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


For Use With Neoprene 





THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. | stamroro 


Makers of Stamford Factice Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 CONN. 
























APPROVED BY RUBBER CHEMISTS 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY COMPANY, AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 12 Issues a Year 


MANDRELS $3.00 A oe 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZ!NG & MACHINE CO. nnual Subscription 
868 Windsor St Hartford, Conn THE RUBBER AGE 
Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 




















NO LET-DOWN ON PRODUCT SERVICES! 


As a source for talcs, clays and pigments for 
over fifty years, good service and satisfied cus- 
tomers have contributed to the marked growth 
of our business. 

In this emergency, some products are scarce, 


others unobtainable, but there is no diminishing o , CW 
of endeavors to take care of every order. Our od 


Research Department has been and is giving ‘ - i 
increased time and efforts to find suitable alter- Z aeidlion 





natives for unobtainable products. Your individ- 
val needs are always given careful attention. 


CHICAGO Herry Hellend & Sens 


mus WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, 


TORONTO Richardson Agencion, Lod. 260 WEST BROADWAY e NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


tacts. The handle is of the pistol grip type, facilitating 
operation of the switch. 

A red and green target is furnished as a part of each 
switch to indicate the last position of the switch. For 
example, to operate the circuit breaker control switch 
in conjunction with indicating lamps, the switch is 
curned to the “Close” position, 45° clockwise. This 
uperation closes the breaker and energizes the red 
lamp through a breaker auxiliary switch. When the 
handle is released, the spring return feature causes the 
switch to return to the “Off” position, opening the con- 
tacts. The red target shows that the last position was 
to close the breaker. 

To trip the breaker, the switch is turned to the 
“Trip” position, 45° counter-clockwise. This brings 
up the green indicator and lights the green lamp 
through another auxiliary switch. If the breaker trips 
by some means other than by the switch the green 
lamp and the red target are seen at the same time. This 
indicates that the breaker tripped on some fault. 


Distribution Unit for Network Systems 


Especially designed for industrial plants using 
secondary network systems, a new air-cooled network 
distribution unit has been announced by the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Consisting of a high-voltage double-throw primary 
transfer switch, an air-cooled 3-phase transformer and 
network protector housed as a single unit, the assem- 
bly transforms power from the primary voltage to 
secondary grid voltage. Ratings are from 300 to 1000 
kva on all standard voltages between 2300 and 13,800 
with secondary voltages of 125/216 four wire, 226/460 
four wire and 460 three wire. 

Primary air-break switch opens the exciting current 
of the associated transformer and will withstand a 
short-circuit current of 10,000 amperes for two sec- 
onds without damage to its parts. 

The three phase transformer is of the dry type, air- 
cooled and insulated with non-inflammable materials. 
It is designed to carry rated kva at normal voltage and 
frequency without exceeding 75° C rise above an am 
bient temperature of 40° C. High voltage windings 
are delta-connected with four 2% per cent full capacity 
taps below normal; low voltage windings may be star 
or delta connected with no taps. 

Network protector is the three-pole open type se- 
curely mounted in the low-voltage end of the unit 
housing and adequately spaced and barriered from all 
high-voltage circuits of the unit to permit inspection, 
test, and maintenance without danger. 


Magni-Focuser Eye-Shade 


A new type Magni-Focuser Eye-Shade, equipped 
with a pair of stereoscopic five-power magnifying 
lenses, which by a slight tilt of the head brings the 
subject into focus greatly magnified, has been intro- 
duced by the Edroy Products Co., 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. The wearer when not using the 
lenses can readily look beneath the shade with normal 
vision. Use of this new device also allows the user the 
use of both hands. The eye-shade is strongly made of 
plastic, affording protection to the eyes of the wearer 
from flying parts of steel or shavings of any kind. 
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SAVE YOUR VULCANIZERS with Bonnejohn Vulcan- 


izer Interior Paint an insoluble coating that gives lasting 


protection to fittings and vulcanizer interior surfaces. 

Its formula represents the results of scientific experiments 
and contains materials that minimize sulphurous fumes and 
acid action as well as being anti-corrosive under high steam 
pressure. 

Can be applied with a brush, spreads easily, has exceptional 
long lasting and adhesive qualities, seals perfectly requiring 
no preliminary preparation other than having surfaces clean 
before painting. 

Recommended for carts, hangers, and door mechanism or 
any equipment used in the interior of vuleanizers, or any 
place in your plant where equipment needs protection against 


extreme corrosion. 


Comnes i GERGR: OMEF icc sicccttciavecses $9.75 per gallon. 








BELKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
947 N. CICERO AVE., CHICAGO 
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RUBBER RED BOOK—1941 Edition 
Directory of the Rubber Industry 
Cloth Bound, $5.00 
ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUB- 
BER LITERATURE 
Compiled by D. E. Cable, Ph.D. 


For Years 1935, 1936, 1937, each, Cloth, 


$2.00 
For 1938-1939, Cloth, $4.00 


LATEX IN INDUSTRY 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Bonnejohn Vulcanizer Interior Paint 


The need for a paint with anti-corrosive properties 
for use on the interiors of vulcanizers and other equip- 
ment used in the rubber and other industries, to elimi- 
nate explosive hazards among other uses, is said to 
have been met by the introduction of Bonnejohn Vul- 
canizer Interior Paint by the Belke Manufacturing Co.., 
947 North Cicero Ave., Chicago, III. 

The new paint is said to be composed of materials 
properly combined to be anti-corrosive under high 


By Royce J. Noble, Ph.D. 
Text Book on Latex. Price: $7.00 


LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS (Vol. I) 
By Frederick Marchionna 
Bibliography of latex patents and 
literature to June, 1932. Price: $15.00 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 
AND THEIR INDUSTRIAL APPLI- 
CATIONS (Vols. II & III) 

By Frederick Marchionna 

Bibliography of latex patents and literature 
from June, 1932 to January, 1937; rubber 
derivatives to January, 1937. Price: 
$20.00 

(Combination Price, Vols. I, II and III: steam pressures and to minimize sulphurous fumes and 


$30.00) acid action. It is applied with a brush, spreads easily 
Published by and has adhesive qualities of its own so that no pre- 


liminary preparation of any kind is necessary except 
THE RUBBER ACE 


to have interior surfaces and fittings reasonably clean 
250 West 57th St. New York City 


before the paint is applied. 

According to the manufacturers, Bonnejohn Vul 
canizer Interior Paint has been tested for durability 
and will not peel, crack or blister. It is also recom- 
mended for carts, hangers, inside vulcanizer door 
mechanism, as well as exhaust sewerage pipes, gaskets 
and other fittings subjected to oxidation. 














IT’S ABOUT TIME 
Simplified Signalling Controller 


Dependable protection against damage caused by 
contaminated condensation in the industrial steam plant 
is said to be assured at exceptionally low cost by a new 


a | \ 
simplified signalling controller developed by the Leeds 


TIME, always valuable, is now more & Northrup Co., 4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, 
precious than ever. Save time by stay- Penna 

< Used where indicating and recording of condensate 
purity are not needed, this simple, automatic equipment 
tests condensate purity continuously. Its self-contained 
venient for business or pleasure. signal lights show whether condensate is above a 
specified minimum purity and is safe to use again, or 
whether it is below this limit and should be diverted 
to waste. 

In addition, the instrument can operate external 
warning bells or lights. Or, it can provide automatic 
two-position control by regulating a motor-driven valve 
in the condensate line to dump impure condensate. If 
the operator wishes to measure condensate resistance, 
he can do so by turning the instrument’s control-setting 
dial until both signal lights are out, and reading the 
dial scale. 





ing at the McAlpin. Its ideal midtown 
location is right where it’s most con- 


Rooms with private bath 
Single from $3.30 
Double from $4.95 


e@ 1 BLOCK FROM PENN STATION 
e 5 MINUTES TO TIMES SQUARE 
@ 8.40. Motor Coaches stop at our door 











Developed especially to speed production for all 
companies packaging their products in_ telescope 
type boxes, such as used by many rubber manufac- 
turers, a motorized box sealer for use with Scotch 
Tape has been developed by the Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management iN WOELFI 
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DIXIEDENSED AND KOSMOBILE STAND FOR THE HIGHEST 


DEVELOPMENT IN BLACKS FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING. 


PRODUCTS COMPOUNDED WITH THESE BLACKS ARE ABLY 


PREPARED FOR THE STRAIN OF TOMORROW. 








NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


BRIEFS . . . 


A black-out paint for use in darkening windows 
and skylights of industrial and commercial proper- 
ties where it would be impractical to extinguish 
lights at the sound of an air-raid warning has been 
announced by the American-Marietta Co., 43 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago. Termed Valdura Black-Out, the 
paint is being marketed in paste form and, when 
cut 50% with water, can be sprayed or brushed on 
windows. Coverage is 800 square feet to the gallon. 

’ 

\ new tamper-proof photographic identification 
button is now being manufactured by the Parisian 
Novelty Co., 3510 S. Western Ave., Chicago. The 
buttons, each of which is over 2 inches in diameter 
and contains room for a good sized photo of the 
worker by whom it is worn, are washable, durable, 
and unbreakable, in addition to being tamper-proof. 

. 

\n extremely hard, abrasion resisting ceramic is 
now being used instead of metal for inserts of the 
Long-Lyfe Nozzles manufactured by the American 
Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Indiana. The 
new ceramic insert is claimed to have a hardness 
and density that is superior to many of the metals 
now being used for this purpose. 

° 

Quick, accurate and pleasing photographs may 
be taken at any industrial plant with the new 
Ident-O-Graph marketed by Photographic Equip- 
ment, Inc., 210 East Park Way, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

= 

Designed for blackout lighting in air raids, the 
Wabash Blackout Bulb has been introduced by the 
Wabash Appliance Corp., 335 Carroll St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The new bulb provides downlighting in a 
soft beam of blue light that is safe for indoor visi- 
bility during blackouts. 

° 

The Little Giant Model has been added to the line 
of drum and barrel carriers featured by the Ernst 
Magic Carrier Sales Co., Buffalo, N. Y. It was de- 
signed and constructed for handling litherage 
drums, which are principally used as containers of 
heavy materials. 

. 

\ swiveling, positive, self-aligning idler for auto- 
matically correcting misalignment of either carry- 
ing or return runs of non-reversing conveyor belts 
supported on flat-roll idlers has been introduced by 
the Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


BUY 
vx UNITED STATES 3 


DEFENSE SAVINGS 
BONDS and STAMPS 
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EFFICIENT, LASTING 
ANTISEPTICS 





FOR RUBBER 
AND LATEX 
ARE AVAILABLE 


aTGIVAUDAN 











MAKE your rubber products anti- 
septic as indicated by the agar plate 
technique specified by the govern- 
ment. Givaudan antiseptics are 
non-toxic, non-irritating, odorless. 
lasting, insoluble in water, and 


non-volatile. 


W rite today for further 


information. 





GIVAUDAN 


DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 























Testing “blacks out” errors 


When you're pushed for production and forced to 
use substitute or unfamiliar materials, an Ade- 
quate Testing Routine enables you to black-out 


errors and maintain all-out production. 





*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. Providenen he be 








COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
° 
Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. | 








The Indispensable Guide to Buyers of Rubber 
Daily Market Report on Crude Rubber 
issued by 


TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


(Established 1915) 
23-25 Beaver Street New York City 





Issued every business day, except Saturday 
For free trial service write to 
H. M. Henderson, Business Manager 
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BOOKS 





Advances in Colloid Science. Vol. 1. .Edited by E. O. 
Kraemer, in collaboration with F. E. Bartell and S. S. 
Kistler. Published by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 6x 9 in. 434 pp. 1061 


illustrations. $5.50 


This book, as indicated by its title, covers recent signifi- 
cant discoveries or advances in colloid science, either 
experimental or theoretical. It is the first of a planned 


series of volumes intended to provide a medium in which 
these advances will be presented in a more comprehensive 
and unified fashion than is possible in the regular tech- 
nical periodicals. Reviews of developments in the various 


branches of the vast colloid field will be entrusted to 
technologists closely associated with and ntributing to 
the technical knowledge of that field 

In the current volume, for example, twelve separate sub 
jects are presented, titles and contributing authors being 
as follows: 

The Measurement of the Surface Areas t Finely 
Divided or Porous Solids by Low Temperature Adsorption 
Isotherms, by P. H. Emmett 

Phe Permeability Method for Determining specinc 
Surface of Fibers and Powders, by R. R. Sullivan and 
K. L. Hertel 

\ New Method of Adsorption Analysis and Some 
Its Applications, by Arne Tiselius 

Solubilization and Other Factors in Detergent Action, 
by James W. McBain 

Recent Developments in Starch Chemistry, by Kurt H 
Meyer 

Frictional and Thermodynamic Properties of Large 


Molecules, by R. E. Powell and Henry Eyring 

The Constitution of Inorganic Gels, by Harry B. Weiser 
and W. O. Milligan 

The Creaming of Rubber Latex, by G. E. Van Gils and 
G. M. Kraay 

Streaming Birefringence and Its Relation to Particle 
Size and Shape, by John T. Edsall 

Synthetic-Resin Ion Exchangers, by Robert J. Myers 

The Study of Colloids with the Electron Microscope, by 
Thomas F. Anderson. 

Anomalies in Surface Tensions of Solutions, by Ernst 
\. Hauser 

The chapter on the creaming of latex, contributed by 
Messrs. Van Gils and Kraay, both associated with the 
Department of Rubber Research of the Experimental 
Station West-Java in Buitenzorg, includes data on cream- 
ing in actual practice, the creaming mechanism, factors 
affecting creaming, and recent research The work of the 
authors in this field is especially stressed, with due note 
taken of contributions made by other latex technologists. 
Like all other chapters in the book, this chapter includes 
a comprehensive bibliography. 

If this first volume is any criterion of others to follow 
in the series, then the entire series will prove most valuable 
to research and other workers in the field of colloid science 
It has been well prepared, carefully edited, and has com- 
plete author and subject indexes 

o 
The Development of American Industries. (Revised Edi- 
tion). Planned and Edited by John G. Glover and Wil- 
liam B. Cornell. Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 

Ave., New York City. 6x9 in. 1006 pp. $5.50 


The first edition of this book, which traces the history, 
development and economical significance of thirty-nine 
American industries, was published in 1932 (see RUBBER 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


AGE, November 10, 1932, p. 108) Since that publication, 
social, economic and business changes have been so many and 
so varied that a revision was necessary. In the new edition, 
statistics have been brought up-to-date, changes in the status 
of industries are explained, the effects of legislative enact- 
ments are stressed, changes in methods of production are dis- 
cussed, and new products are described. 

Rubber is of course one of the industries reviewed. The 
chapter on rubber is contributed by A. L. Viles, president of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association. In it, Mr. Viles 
traces the history of rubber, early beginnings in the United 
States, growth of the plantation industry, geographical loca 


tion of rubber factories, methods of manufacturing, and 
methods of marketing. Statistics taken from the census of 
1937 are included. Data on employment, capital investment 
and other factors is given. Two interesting charts are used, 


one showing the flow of materials in a rubber factory and the 
other showing the organization of a typical rubber company 

Industries covered in the new edition, in addition to rubber, 
include the following: Agricultural, Meat Packing, Fishing, 
Lumber, Pulp and Paper, Book Publishing, Newspaper, Tex 
tile, Cotton-Growing, Leather, Sugar, Petroleum, Coal, Iron 
and Steel, Copper, Lead, Zinc, Glass, Plate Glass, Cement, 
Chemical, Paint, Varnish and Lacquer, Machine Tool, Elec 
trical, Power, Shipbuilding and Shipping, Railroad, Auto 
mobile, Aeronautical, Telegraph, Telephone, Motion Picture, 
Radio, Retailing, Hotel, Travel, and Banking In addition, 
there is a chapter on Labor’s Contribution to American In 
dustries, prepared by William Green, president of the Amer 
ican Federation of Labor, and one on Trade Associations 
Their Growth and Activities 

Although this book was developed primarily for use as a 
text in colleges of arts and sciences and in schools ot com 
merce and business administration, it is of value to every 
business man in that it gives the history of the development 
and the economic significance today of many industries and 
cites practices which may well be adapted to any industry 


Handbook of Chemistry and Physics. (25th Edition). 
Edited by Charles D. Hodgman. Published by the 
Chemical Rubber Co., 2310 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 4% x7 in. 2500 pp. $3.50. 


This latest edition of the handbook, which is revised annually 
to keep pace with -research work, contains changes and 
revisions in a number of important classifications. For in- 
stance, the section on amino acids has been completely revised 
and enlarged in order to bring it wholly up-to-date; the col- 
lection of abbreviations and symbols has been completely re- 
vised; a table of natural secants and cosecants has been in 
cluded in the mathematical section; tables covering a large 
range of values for the direct conversion of pressure in inches 
or centimeters of mercury to millibars have been included; 
the table of isotopes has been reset; a table on polarographic 
analysis has been added. These are only some of the many 
changes and additions made in the new edition. For the sake 
of convenience, the handbook is divided into five general divi 
sions of subject matter, each separated by divisional guides, 
an outline of the contents of the section appearing on each 
euide \ coinplete subject index is included 

* 


Manufacture of Rubber Goods, By An Industrialist. Pub- 
lished in India. Available from the Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., 234 King St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 4% x 7% in. 
158 pp. $1.50. 


This book, published in India sometime in 1935 or 1936, 
was prepared for the primary purpose, according to its preface, 
of convincing industrialists in India that a rubber manufactur- 
ing industry could successfully be introduced in that country, 
even on a small scale if necessary At the time the book was 
written, there were a few small rubber factories in the coun- 
try producing a limited number of rubber products, and the 
author, who calls himself “an industrialist’, intended to show 
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LONGER LIFE 
FOR RUBBER GOODS 


One of the sure ways to conserve rubber is to 
make rubber articles last longer. Toward this 
end the makers of Johnson’s Wax have formu- 
lated a group of special wax dressings for rubbex 
goods, 


These dressings protect rubber articles with a 
non-porous wax film that retards deterioration 
by preventing oxidation. 


Johnson’s Wax Dressings have already been used 
with great success on auto parts, vacuum cleaner 
parts, stair treads, rubber-covered wire, toys and 
many other products. In addition to preventing 
or retarding oxidation, the dressings also con- 
tribute a natural, long-lasting high lustre. 
Because of great coverage (approximately 2,000 
feet per gallon, or higher), Johnson’s Wax Dress- 
ings are extremely economical to use. May be 
applied by dipping, spraying or wiping onto sur- 
face. Available in 5 and 55 gallon drums, and in 
1 gallon cans. 


Samples and further information will be fur- 
nished on request. 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Industrial Wax Division 


Racine, Wisconsin 





Serving the Rubber 
Industry with Pre- 
ciston Chemicals... 


STANDARD 


AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BLDG. AKRON, OHIO 















































































SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 













ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 
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New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 











4” .- 5” . 6” - 8” ~ 10” « 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs, 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 





















Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
retain their cutting edges....Send blue print 
for quotation. 


i TE Ce 
‘CUTTING AND PERFORATING DIES 


















































RARE METAL 


PROOUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 





REVIEWS (CONT'D) 





that a much greater variety could be produced. The author 
is quite frank to admit that he fell back on several technical 
books then available for his formulas and processes, but his 
selection of such books was unfortunately not of the best. 

The book treats with the history of rwhbber, cultivation 
methods, species of rubber commercially available, properties 
and uses, preparation of compounds, vulcanizing, and methods 
of manufacture for various products. These products include 
balls, toys, tubes, tires, shoes, cements, balloons, erasers, heels, 
rollers, etc. Formulas are given in almost all cases, although 
few of them have any real value in modern compounding 
The author has not attempted to go into too great detail on 
any one product, giving only surface fundamentals. While the 
book probably accomplished its aim insoiar as India is con- 
cerned, it is of little value to the rubber student of today 
This review of the book is being published so that it becomes 
part of the industry’s record 


BOC XLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 





1942 Plastics Catalog. Published by the Plastics Catalogue 
Corp., 122 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 8% x II! 


in. 622 pp. $5.00. 


The second edition of this catalog, issued annually, brings 
the data on plastics completely up-to-date. Every section has 
been thoroughly overhauled, with the documented facts bol 
stered by new charts and informative illustrations. The com 
plete story of the role of plastics in the war effort is given 
in a special section, which includes an informative discussion 
of how the industry is affected by priorities. Other sections 
are devoted to materials, plastics engineering, production oper 
ations, machinery and equipment, laminates and vulcanized 
fibres, plastic coatings, and synthetic fibres and rubbers. The 
Plastics Properties Chart, introduced in the first edition, has 
been revised and amended as have the charts on solvents and 
plasticizers. The section on synthetic rubbers contains de- 
scriptions of such products as Thiokol, neoprene, \meripol, 
Hycar, Chemigum and Butyl Rubber, in addition to some of 
the rubber-like materials, such as Resistoflex, Koroseal and 
Vistanex All in all, the catalog offers a wealth of informa 
tion to anyone connected with or interested in the plastics 
industry in all of its many branches 


Handbook of Dispersed Rubber (Latex, Lotol and Dis- 
persite). Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber 
Co. and Dispersions Process, Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 93% x 11% in. Looseleaf 


This handbook on latex and Lotol (compounded latex) 
sold by Naugatuck Chemical and Dispersite (a water disper- 
sion of reclaimed rubber) sold by Dispersions Process, Inc., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of U. S. Rubber, contains in 
formation gained from practical experience with all three 
products over a period of years. It is divided into seven 
sections, separated by tabs for easy handling, the first of 
which briefly traces the history, sources, cultivation, prepara- 
tion and uses of rubber, and the next three giving general 
information on latex, Lotol and Dispersite, respectively. The 
fifth section contains suggestions for the proper handling and 
storage of all three products, while the sixth consists of a 
number of catalog sheets furnished by various manufacturers 
describing machinery and equipment suitable for the manu- 
facture of various products. Included in the latter section is 
a recommended list of books and periodicals on latex com- 
piled by the staff of RusBer Ace. The final section is devoted 
to miscellaneous data and includes several engineering tables 
Supplementary data for inclusion in the handbook, which is a 
handy reference work on dispersed rubber, will be issued from 
time to time 
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Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
MM A and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Crude Rubber NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 10, 1942 Cotton 

















' TANDSTILL conditions were reached in The price of spot cotton has swung in a 
the rubber trade last month with the 138 point range since our last report, high 
atest regulations issued by the War Pro- S Rubb heing 20.96 on January 23 and low 19.58 on 
luction Board banning all future trading crap supoer February 2. Prices were depressed in mid 
n so-called “free” rubber. Under the terms The expected order establishing maxi- January, largely as the result of liquidation 
of the regulations, incorporated in Amend- mum prices on scrap rubber was officially on the part of speculators, but started an up- 
ment No. 3 to Supplementary Order No issued by the Office of Price Administration ward movement in the last week of the 
M-15-b, no person shall sell, trade or trans- on Februarv 4. The ceilings applied to month, crossing the 20-cent mark on Janu- 
fer the ownership of any rubber or latex. yarious grades generally follow recent quo- ary 22 and reaching 20.96, high for the 
Chis means that dealers are now restricted tations, with allowances made for delivery period, within the next few days. Persistent 
to the rules and regulations of the Rubber to the various reclaiming points, In the buying by trade and mill accounts, supple- 
Reserve Co. Asa result of the latest regu- meantime. scrap rubber dealers report that mented by moderate Wall Street support 
lation, the Commodity Exchange, Inc., an- collections are showing some signs of im- contributed to the advance, which carried 


nounced that trading in rubber futures had provement with considerable help in this futures to new highs since the latter part 
been suspended as of the close of business direction expected in the near future as a of 1929. A wave of selling was induced 











on February 6. A committee has been ap- result of the activities of salvage organiza- in the last few days of the month due to 
pointed to determine terms for the liquida- tions set up in various centers throughout a statement by Secretary of Agriculture 
tion Of open contracts, W hich number only the country. Prices shown below are those Wickard in which he argued for farm price 
27 in all. Quotations fixed by the Rubber  jisted in the O.P.A.’s Price Schedule No. levels around parity. President Roosevelt's 
Reserve Co. and prices in the outside mar- 87 - subsequent statement that he was dissatisfied 
ket follow: with the farm provisions of the price con- 
As of February 10 (Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) trol bill which he signed served to through 
Fixed Government Prices — ; the entire trade into confusion and the price 
° ixed passenger tires.. .ton 8.01 ” . e ed aye > » Bae 
Plantations Beadless passenger tires aa ...ton 24,00 dropped to 19.58 on February 2, low for 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets Passenger S.A.G. ...... ..eton 18.50 the period. It bounded back over the 20 
Me ) Geo... a Mixed truck tires on , ton 18.00 cent mark again on February 6 but further 
No. 2 @ .22% > S ¥ te 3 MG ' ' * oe te recovery was stopped by the prediction of 
2 9 C. uc »S.4 = .to 5 - 2 - . 
No 4. > 213 No. 2 truck S.A.G........ ton 16.50 O.P.A. officials that the President would 
Oo. . . ee . . "ec ° ° 
Thin Latex Crepe > 4 No. 1 passenger peelings .ton 47.50 probably veto legislation which would pre- 
Thick Latex Crepe @ .23%5 = r en. ee me , didn ree oF in vent the Commodity Credit Corporation 
3ro Crepe, No. 1 @ .21h% o. 3 passenger peelings...... on 27,5 , ie, 4 : z er 
oo Pose No. 2 >» 214 No. 1 truck peelings , ; ton 47.50 from selling its surplus stocks. | Quotations 
Retiee Geone, te >) .21% No. 1A truck peelings ton 50.00 on the Exchange for middling uplands 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 i 214. No. : truck peelings.......... ---ton 30.00 follow: 
Brown Crepe, Rolled 1 17% No. 3 truck peelings..... hha ay ~ Jan. 12 - February 10 
No. 1 light colored carcass. . .ton 52.50 Close Hicl I Cl 
L No. 2 light colored carcass ton 50.00 7 —_ yt? “7 
Atlex— Fie o NS . - - ; ' 1750) March 18.26 18.58 18.33 18.35 
t nl ‘ 295 Way carcass .... vee . to ae > ul 8.55 3.73 8.47 9 
ee ul, po a coos - 31 < No. 2 passenger tubes. . ° ° lb. 07% Ju aS ; as = as ay ~e 
Normal, en ag 7 : ‘i. ae e "2 va No. 2 passenger tubes, It. col... , lb. 08% , setae 
CcOme., ¢ = "4 — — a S 29¢ Red passenger tubes , ae .07% a’ 
Conc., carload lots, drums. . , Black passenger tubes... ee 0634 
d passenger tubes b 53 . 
Outside Market Prices Mined pescunper tuhes. chieee “Ger > Reclaimed Rubber 
Paras— Red truck tubes . . Ib. 07% Tl mere: 1 I < f lai j 
ee 2 j Minis steely Mlies....... Sa ae 05% he increased demand for reclaimed rub 
Acre Bolivian, fine a ( ['wo-toned black-gold tubes. . —e ° 06% ber experienced in recent months continued 
Bal l'wo-toned red-black tubes Ib -06 during the past several weeks, with reclaim- 
ae— ers reporting demands from hitherto un- 
Braziliar ck @ .10 expected quarters. Efforts are being con 
ation tinued to increase the capacity for produc- 
LONDON MARKET Closing Rubber Prices ing reclaim since with the stock situation 
(London Cable Temporarily Discontinue on N. Y. Commodity Exchange, Inc. taking a better turn in recent weeks still 


T greater demands are expected in the future 
Standard Contract of 10 Tons and will be filled to all intents and purposes 


. . Current quotations, based on the ceiling 
Tire Fabrics FROM JANUARY 13 TO FEBRUARY 6 


prices now in effect, which provide for car 


Under existing conditions there is very load and less-than-carload lots, follow: 








- . ° Dat March Sales 
little open demand for tire fabrics and, 7,7 ‘43 22.50 
consequently, no specific prices are being 14 22.50 Shoe 
quoted. The prices shown below are those + 22.50 (ee >» 07% 
which applied on or about January 15 17 ares oe 
' 18 . ° — - De 
(Prices Net at the Mill) + aves Ran Tube 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3. ° Ib. 4344 44 20.. . . 22.50 er * ube omg . + 1@ J 1” 
e - >? 5 »( ) ‘ 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 lb. .444%4@ .45 Z1.. . vee ey ee SUNS «« “case : 12% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 lb, .41%@ .42 See 4.06 + oe ore Sé-0% ; 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2 lb, .41%@ .42 aves ees soe 22.90 : Tires 
Peeler, carded, 13 2 lb. .404@ 41 24. cence om ——- _ 
Jae e eee eeees see ae Black (acid process)...... Ib. 74@ 07% 
CHAFERS 26. treceeseres 22,90 Black, selected tires......lb. .06%@ .06% 
R 2/.. . 22.50 Truck, Heavy Gravity....lb. .08%@ .08% 
Carded, American, 1)%”.......lb. .43%@ .44 BBL s sdeawa ‘ 22.50 ~— 
Carded, American, 1”.........lb. .39%@ _ .48 29 + a eas, 0 eae 22.50 P 
ees Ss bd sees, es Miscellaneous 
. rhe iad eb a Mechanical blends ........1b. .04%4@ .05% 
Sheetings Ob, Deveseeseerseeeres Oe WHEE Yarns teaches ces Ib. 113 @ 113% 
48x40 36 it 2 ae | @ 7.546 3 22.50 
40x40 36 in. 6.15 Ib. @ 6.748 Feeene eee cies £2.90 
40x36 36 in 6.50 Ib. @ 6.385 Risin o-odcn tein Biase 22.50 - 
48x48 40 in 2.50 Ib. @ 15.600 Dene e eee neenenens 22.50 ae Ducks 
48x48 40 in 2.85 Ib @ 13.684 E : male Gil i ’ ; 
56x60 40 in. 3.60 Ib @ 11.528 . ’ y ’ ‘ ; ade nameling (single filling)..... . 412 @ .44 
(8x44 40 in. y Obhekte @ 10.666 Editor’s Note: Trading in futures was suspended Belting and Hose.......... lb. .374%@ 38 
, . . on the Exchange as of February 6. Outstanding Single filling, A grade lb i9 @ .20 
Note: These are ceiling prices, and will remain contracts will be liquidated under terms now being Double filling OS sya cage MRA lb. .20 @ 21 
is quoted as long as cotton is in the price range considered by a special committee. 2 waa ee eee = - 
of 19.05 to 19.48 on coarse goods and 18.99 to Note: These prices are nominal. Values are 
9.48 on fine goods. frozen at highest levels, Nov. 1 to Dec. 6, 1941. 
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New York, Feb. 10, 1942 
All Prices F.O.B. Works 
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A.-1 I 
A l 
A-11 
A-19 
A.32 
A-77 
A.-10 
Aldehy t 


Rotax 
Satex 
SPD.* 
Super-S N 


T hic 
Thiura 


lrimene 


Tripher 
Ulto 


Ureka 
Ble 
Biend ¢ 
Vulcanex 
Vulcanol 
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‘ 
( hror 
(ute? (y 
Reds 
Antimor 
olen ; 
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Crypt e ZS-86 
Cryptor ZS-23 
(Crypt e ZS-8 
Lith t 
Albalit 
Ay th 
Ray-bar 
Ray~ 
Ra x 


Zine t 
American Azo 

ZZZ (lead free) 
Anaconda, lead tree . 
Horsehead Lead Free Brat 

Special ; 

XX Red 4 

XX Red—72 


XX Red—103 
Kadox, black label—15 
Red label—17 enc 
St. Joe, black label 

green label 
red label 


eeu 


RATORS 


th 


lb 
Ib 


06% 


06% 


06% 
06% 
06% 


.06% 
.06 4 
06% 
.06% 
.06% 
.06% 
09% 


French Process: 
7 bbls. lb. 


Z r Oxide 
Fiorence White Seal 


Green seal—8 ....+4+<! b. 
Red seal—9 ...sseees> lb. 
) ws ' 
Cadnr th lb 
( é lb 


In bag : uC 
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( Sphe . 
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Dix 

i ell 
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COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


\ ’ 
B : a ton 
Ha 
BR nit ' 
B nxe 
( ce or 
Catalr 1 } 
( k t 
suprex wW t x i 
eavy 

( a Aerfl ~ x tor 

_rown 

Dixie 


SL 210 


stearex . . 
Stearic, double pressed Ib 
Stearite ..ccccccccsecess Ib. 





P 
Wit 
( n | D ) 
Ka N 
Ka N 
K 
Ma F " 
Mica tor 
Mineralite ¢ 
P x A 
R stone (pow Don ton 
R € Ib 
Silene 1 n e) 
Starch, powdered wt 
I lomesti tor 
Whiting mmercia tor f 
( um 1 F r tor ? 
W ites ton 
W Flou l mesh) tor 
MINERAL RUBBER 
Mineral Rubber...ton 22.0 
Black Diamond . .ton 
Genasco. solid (factory).. ton 
Har Hyd: arbor tor 
Parmr olid . : scence OOH 
I er, MR. 5 1 94 ...ton 
MISCELLANEOUS 
\ R ps4 It ; 
Rod 5:4 
Curodex 19 lb 
( lex x lh 
( rodex 198 
Pa Dors I 50 
\ ene N lispersing 
vert ne T enetra 2 
agent) lb 3 
Da in (dispersing agent) lb 
Sant erse S ispersing, wet 
ting. penetrating a stabil 
Me awent) ...csccccees It 11 
Spon@e Paste .ccccccccccecs lb 
Tack tackifier lb 8 
Tonox . ; .«lb 52 
Ty-Ply R (and S)....... gal 75 
I icel (blowing agent) ..... lb ) 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acett 28 hi<c ® 100 1 Q 
Nitri 3¢ deg t s cwt 
Acids. Fatty 
Laurex .... eon ee 15 


16.00 


43.00 
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Ui @qnwui 
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00 


.00 
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Alkalies 


Caustic Soda / c 
Soda Ash, 58‘ 4 
Oils 

Creteme GO cccccccces gal 

Degras, bbls 

TE cccosenddesoedinel b. 

PERO svsvcedeseeees ga 

Para-Lube 

Petrolatun amber b 

Pigmentaroil, tank cat gal 
in drums gal 

Pine, steam distilled gal 


Rosin 
Rubberol 
Rubtack 
seedine 

Tackol eee . 
Witco Palm Oil 

Witco § 
W oburn 


Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy 
COG) CHF cccccccvess 
hardwood 
pine, 200 Ib. gr t 
Pig entat tar ca 
n drums 
R. S. I Resir 
Retort Pine T 
Solvents 
d etone pure * 
Benzene. 90%, tat ir .ga 
Beta-Trichloret ne re 
Bondoger 
Carbon, bisulfi 
Carbon tetrac 
Dic} lorett viene hb 
Dipentene, I 
Ethylene 
Plastoger 
Reoger 
Rub-Sol cneee gal 
\Trichlorethylene 0 
Turpentine. s 
lest rn 


Beesw x \ 
{ artia ba 
Ceres 
Monta 
Paratti 


Refit 
ANTI-O::,IDANTS 
Agerite Alba .... eee t 
oS Peers b 
Hipar 
Pow ler 
Resin 
Resin D 
White 
Albasan ...... eee onal 
CEE éieooe toceseeer a 
1h, 


B-L-E et seats 
OE ie, cone aces ‘ b 
Flectol H secsoee ° t 
Flectol White . a t 
Neozone A, B, C, D, E.. 
OXYMONE .cccccccccccces 
Retardex 

Santofiex B 

Santovar / 

we 

Stabilite 

Stabilite Alba 


VGB 


Oil, cmipd...... gal. 
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LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RUBBER SURFACE 


Aresklene 


Cocoa Soapstock 

Colite 

Dipex 

Glycerized Liquid I ricant.ga 
RAGE | cescccosteve b 
Mineralite ...... 

Mold Paste .....ccee. 

Sericite ... sedee as n 
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0 > 1.15 
.08 
15 @ 1.20 
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FACTICE OR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Amberex .......-- 
Amberex Type B ae I 
DE, « ccteeeeeee cer decceces t 
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Neophax A Vieeedegee ~ 
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Crude Rubber — Latex & Guayule — 
Reclaim — Tires & Tubes — Automobiles 
— Rims — Gasoline — Cotton Prices 


















































































v0 : 
U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
1) 
12 f es d R bi (Including Latex) 
6% . . 
8 O ruae u r ma Figures on Monthly Basis = 
8 . . 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
4 -—Gross Imports Re-exports S Jan. 39,190 46,636 48,631 50,879 31,265 47,387 58,061 65,989 
rf = Feb. 40,515 42,720 36,841 51,950 25,357 43,422 52,078 62,692 
Average Average Zz & Mar. 47,003 42,153 42,813 54,129 32,389 51,416 52,454 69,024 
- Declared Declared = . a on an ” . 
i Total Value Total Value = Apr. 44,853 44,247 52,031 51,859 29,730 45,268 52,361 Ley 
4 Long Declared per pound Lon Declared per pound Long. May 42,918 41,101 50,612 51,795 30,753 45,484 954,515 = 71,36 
- YEARS Tons Value . Cents Tons Value P Cents Tons June 40,147 36,156 52,772 51,860 32,540 48,438 47,834 84,912 
a 1924 325,899 173,367,272 23.75 10,309 6,057,637 26.23 315,590 July 32,553 35,917 48,250 43,703 34,219 44,975 48,354 68,653 
2 1925 393,370 426.167,504 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 378,543 Aug. 33,216 38,775 46,777 41,506 40.552 51,740 $3,307 55,365 
1926 409,944 501,131,064 54.57 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 392,273 Sept. 30,258 37,086 46,449 43,945 40,183 51,402 52,469 53,655 
= 1927 424,733 338,688,492 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 396,958 ae = —— . ee 46 
- 1928 432,633 242,727,423 25.05 32,159 18,128,761 25.17 400,474 Oct. 31,253 41,969 49,637 38,754 42,850 57,155 59,644 60,418 
1929 560,082 239,177,811 19.06 36,485 16,868,718 20.64 523,597 Nov. 34,748 42,310 50,433 34,025 49,050 55,677 57,716 
“ 1930 482,083 139,133,048 12.88 30,205 9,310,205 13.76 451,878 Dec. 36,569 42,474 49,754 29,195 48,143 49,636 59,709 
1931 497,176 72,922,845 6.55 25,595 4,255,572 7.42 471,581 ee a ee i i 
0 1932 409.536 31,936,459 3.48 20,930 2,015,612 430 388,626 Tot. 453,223 491,544 $75,000 543,600 437,031 592,000 648,500 
0 1933 407,817 44,034,064 4.82 20,537 2,601,352 5.65 387,280 —~— ; , 
1934 449.513 97.929.676 9.73 23.848 5.770.109 10.80 425,665 Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by 
1935 453,134 115.299.448 11.36 11,389 3.084.331 12.09 441,745 the Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 14.54 12,581 4,488,223 15.93 454,483 Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
1937 574,600 237,307,041 18.44 7.902 3,385,433 19.02 566,698 are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
a 1938 397,620 125.357.730 14.07 3.652 1,799,124 14.21 391.968 revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be consulted 
d 1939 469,803 167,558,245 15.92 13,125 5,832,618 19.84 456,678 for the most reliable figures. 
" 194( 780,820 303,117,726 7.3 7,060 3,197,136 20.22 773,760 
BM 194 
Zz Sept. 73,77 17.27 566 349,44 23.43 73 a1 1 j Sti 
— hgh. = & w2e.ee oe Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
1D Nov. 69,844 7.21 26 32,020 8.45 ‘ : +s . - 
g Dec 94,172 17°24 2 5 94.422 - 3 aa (All Quantities in Long T ons) 
. Consumption Consumption 
{ 1941; Produc- % to Produc- % to 
. Jan B4 33, ' 17.69 292 138,009 21.11 83,909 Year tion Tons Crude Stocks Year tion Tons Crude Stocks 
9% Fel 0,7 45 28,46 753 17.97 327 144,139 19.69 70,418 1931 129,690 123,000 35.1 21,714 1936 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 
Mar 54,99 34,050,846 17.88 329 163, 375 22.19 84,662 1932 75,656 77,500 23.3 16,334 1937 185,033 162,000 29.8 28,800 
Ap 61,28 24,193,639 = 17.6 238 71 = 18.96 61,054 1933 93,587 85,000 21.2 17,780 1938 ‘22,400 120,800 29.9 23,000 
Ma 98,438 = 39,537,574 370 204.8 5 24.72 98,068 1934 108,162 100,855 22.3 20,000 1939 186,000 170,000 28.7 25,250 
8 Jur 25,179,498 = 18.09 +76 257,254 24.13 61,648 1935 122,948 117,523 23.9 17,000 1940 208,971 190,244 29.3 32,636 
9,296,581 18.54 423 219'597 23.17 94,199 
Aug 10 1,101 18 ) 488,299 22.4 103,084 Figures on Monthly Basis . 
f Ss ) 2 3.045,29 i8 749 402.036 3.96 78,463 1940: 
- Jan. 19,239 16,341 28.1 27,089 July 14,299 14,539 30.1 27,129 
Note: “G Imports” do not latex or guayule. To secure more Feb. 17,938 15,629 30.0 7,962 Aug. 17,161 14,464 27.1 28,526 
. accurate figures “Net In ts and guayule figures (showr below) Mar. 17,182 16,200 30.9 27, 524 Sept. 16,379 14,835 28.3 29,039 
= should he adde nd the re-export deducted from the total. Annual + a 16,518 16,573 31.7 26,492 Oct. 19,300 16,807 28.2 30,816 
figures for 1924-36 we evised uary, 1937. ay 17.499 15,984 29.3 27,141 Nov. 17,636 16,312 28.3 31,459 
June 16,581 15,163 31.7 27,701" Dec. 19,239 17,397 29.1 32,636 
5 1941: 
> Jan. 20,413 19,086 28.9 33,380 July 23,111 21,725 31.6 36,751 
2 i : Feb. 19,506 18,222 29.1 33,654 Aug. 24,111 20,864 38.7 39,099 
J United States Imports of Guavule. Mar. 22006 19611 28.4 35,028 Sept. 24,678 24,032 44.8 38,055 
4 ° ° s Apr. 21,574 20,427 28.6 35,336 Oct. 26,560 25,009 41.4 38,604 
‘ Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex May 22,775 21,405 30.0 35,871 i. specs - Satna sok) atone 
" . June 23,790 22,559 26.6 36,265 OG 60000 e600 eee ecco 
; (All Quantities oe Long Tons) Note: The above figures are based on the annual surveys conducted by the 
{ G ‘ Bal Tel ‘ I ‘al : Leather and Rubber Division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
5 T ee oll : T —— 1! T ty Oa : ey pics < ) Washington, D. C., with the exception of those for the current year which 
: — ears ons wuare ous ouers ons ollars are estimates made by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. They are 
; : mimanate cane A revised frequently and the latest available issue should always be corsulted 
3 1924 1.35¢ 336.392 464 568,456 6,165 1,237,100 2,157 864,059 for the most reliable figures. The annual figures are more accurate. Stocks 
") 1925 3,781 1,803,448 517 574,750 6.749 1.642.531 3,272 3.537.510 shown are those on hand at the end of the indicated month or year. 
2 1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 327,213 7.263 3,127,757 3,394 4,686,743 
; 1927 5,018 2,674,957 582 477,246 7,785 2,448,657 1,495 1,170,650 
) 928 3,077 1,755,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,05¥ 4,007 2,121,786 
: 1929 1,275 545,175 728 566,964 8,204 2,458,126 3,729 1,788,391 M4 ; 
1930 1096 347 388 502 422.684 5.907 1.403.244 4.458 1.508.786 U. S, Consumption of Gasoline 
: . ere rer. 1,207 411,380 5,777 1,019,010 4,675 888,909 ~ : 
a. dein’.  cedmees 707 _ 147°403 4,607 616.596 5,112 601,999 (Bureau of Mines Statistics) 
aac “cantaas 1,659 2,261,869 5,990 944,895 11,085 1,833.671 (In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1934 398 75.349 1,054 438.209 4,987 943,752 13,107 3,643,221 920* n o41* . 1¢ 
on 1935 459 86.835 615 188.384 51644 1,063,126 13.553 3,782,222 oe. ie — | 
1936 1,229 286,552 535 199,368 6,163 1,296,364 19,852 6,659,899 January 38,089 40.370 45,344 August 54,025 55,346 62,944 
1937 2.694 745,873 354 151,344 7,109 2,017,786 23,185 10,213,670 February 34,928 37,557 42,001 September 49,505 52,297 58,995 
) 1938 2,485 623,819 509 181,140 9,132 2,944,504 11,878 4,147,318 Marcl 43,042 44.607 48.760 October 49,854 53,807 ..... 
1939 2.23 463,345 694 265,553 6,640 1,603.418 27,438 10,467,552 April 44,264 47,683 55,154 November 47,407 49,074 eeecee 
4 3.634 758,007 648 300.50 7.451 2,449,137 33.789 14,593,466 May 49,766 52,946 59,307 December 43,807 46,413 sees 
) June 50.133 55.459 58,36! —-  —___— —__— 
; 040 - Juls 50,689 53,865 63,093 Total 555,509 589,424 ...... 
ept. 250 49,845 40 19.245 712 246,641 2,953 1,337,487 ——— 
, Oc t. 381 77,286 70 38.092 1,150 382,168 1,156 512,153 * Revised. 
Nov. 392 78,587 67 43,939 445 152,297 2,308 1,169.086 
Dec. 278 42,586 54 39,471 1,102 341,876 3,534 1,539,957 
1941: Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
Jan. 447 104,128 57 32,910 698 221,911 2,184 1,019,741 7 . — 
% Feb 283 65,942 41 22,790 768 245,732 2,946 1,279,648 (Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
i _ ar. 42¢ 98,187 36 16,147 715 258,514 1,707 774,225 
4s 423 95°916 ‘4 18.533 cI 4 189°320 1°594 648217 Total Total Total 
Ma ay 334 76,414 61 44,38 822 287,249 2,632 1,117,226 1929 wcccce 24,141.30? 1933) ..06. » BIUZ9GZ 1987 cccece 22,257,798 
lu 38 86.949 67 30,470 352 179,779 2,070 936,944 1930) wcccce 17.364.096 be 12.255.118 1938 ...60. 10,619,338 
omg 411 94,874 100 34,119 830 215.176 2.049 930,126 1921 eree 11.2353.800 1935 eeeeeee 18.664, 107 1939 eereee 17,471.914 
Aug. 49 111,502 +1 19,344 159 50,934 1,984 779.079 1932 ..coee 6.261.336 | eer eee: 20,789,504 1940 wcccee 19,378,558 
Sept 33 79,054 114 38,632 437 += 140,412 3,609 1,795,345 1941 1941 1941 
: January 2,032,121 May ....... 2,407,864 September . 1,811,267 
@) w eight given in pounds of dry rubber contained in latex. February 2,131,211 OD: “seanes 2.308,986 October ... 2,023,781 
Note: Annual figures for 1924-1936 revised on basis of information received March ..... 2,665,961 FG xcuawe 2,063,144 November . 1,864,321 
en February 8, 1937. OO 2,682,225 August .. 1,532,032 December .. 1,676,714 
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Stocks of Crude Rubber 


(All figures are in long tons) 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 
ON HAND 


p———AFLOAT——=, 











c——_ TOTAL——_. 





U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 


(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 






























































End of 1939 194( 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 0 . a eh a, 
Jan. 220,727 139,304 309,411 48,210 90,285 153,169 268,937 229,589 462,380 uarter sy anaes ative shade’ dome them we 43 
Feb. 207°882 129°023 320°372 $3'814 112°387 136.983 263°696 34°38 4$7'307 —_ — t's 37 ‘> re IR ER Ms Bh re 
a 752 = 2° _ 55.98 "228 237.7 3 94 ( - =< pr.-june 3,565 2, 99/ 14,892 15,834 7,380 13,759 15,636 18,310 
Mar. 201,752 134,871 338,147 55,981 113,619 140,228 257,733 248,490 478,375 | qui Sept, 9°822 11°312 14°914 12°207 10°794 15'182 13°87 15°191 
Apr. 188,074 152,645 329,767 57,918 102,557 153,484 245,992 255,202 483,251 Oct.- Dec 10,406 12,099 14,858 9,704 12,360 14,726 14,777 11,765 
May 187,980 148,881 359,234 54,046 109,364 147,459 242,026 258,245 506,693 cieieasiie Sr ad aaa Th, Stee Seinen 
June 173,493 154,313 339,108 51,274 png 175,499 224,767 273,451 $14,607 Total $7,230 49,363 56,040 53,310 37,848 57,613 59,186 61,599 
July 165,450 175,455 395,216 52,990 139, 62 132,304 218,440 315,084 527,52 
Aug. 152,029 194,760 446,008 66,717 141,286 90,591 218,746 336,046 536, 599 Shipmon Figures on Quarterly Basis——————__——__-~ 
Sept. 136,824 220,597 473,684 68,310 137,888 141,756 205,134 358,485 615,440 : SJuarter 4 1935 Her 1938 1939 1940 1941 
: 9.404 235.353 454.711 100,500 166.837 172.633 2 > 500 627.3 Jan.-Mar, 10,730 11,154 10,554 14 143 7,388 12,445 12,791 15,263 
Oct. 119,404 235,353 454,711 100,500 166,837 172,633 219,904 402,190 627,344 | Ane Tune 14,998 13,473 15,940 15,741 9,564 15,107 17,595 21,277 
sett ge et Ase ees booace Aro ie oe ty July-Sept 11,648 13,489 14,037 13,106 11,243 15,791 12,904 17,120 
. San a 20 ‘ , = 42 July-: : . 8 ,03 3, i. 5, 2; 7,12 
ee Vian ane ent antennae Oct,-Dee. 9,310 12,066 12,855 10,495 12,098 14,165 15,484 12,519 
Note: Above figures include stocks held by United States Government. rotal 16.686 RTT 53.386 "53,485 "40,293 37.508 $8,774 66,179 
STOCKS OUTSIDE REGULATED AREAS pallies ee a 
- P ° ne ° Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
(Figures from the International Rubber Regulation Committee) Jan.-Mar. 11.651 11,675 8,762 12,004 10,547 9,963 10,789 10,149 
. — Toot Apr.- ),2 0,755 7,55¢ 2,08 8,337 32 8,87 188 
: Singapore Paraand United United «=| ARteJume 10.219 1078 7556 pas) 8387 B6N2 Sa7L 7.08 
1940 and Penang Manaos Kingdom States Total Dice. Des 9°455 8196 10717 10383 8166 8665 9127 417 
November 33,778 3,697 30,000* 276,943 344,418 
PD -nargeies 26,773 2,165 35,000* 318.486 382,424 - 
rh Figures for Recent Months 
a — ve eee --PRODUCTION— -—SHIPMENTS— -—INVENTORY ?~ 
January 37,145 2,151 40,000 309,411 388,707 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
February 46,888 2,511 40,000* 320,372 409,795 | Oct. 5,392 5,077 4,834 5,161 5,525 5,867 8,382 9,410 4,123 
EE $1,005 1,200 40,000* 338,147 420,352 Nov. 4,865 4,732 3,964 4,278 4,969 4,048 8,918 9,163 4,043 
April 42,06 2,205 40,000* 329,767 414,057 Dec. 4,469 4.99] 2,967 4,727 4,991 2,604 8,665 9,127 1,417 
May 44,59 1,768 40,000* 364,107 450,485 
une 43,263 915 40,000* 339,108 423,286 ” . 
june $1,534 1,06 40,000* 395,216 477,813 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
August 44,920 1,145 +0,000* 446,008 532,073 Production Figures on Qeaetasty Basis———— ——— 
September 32,997 1,772 40,000* 473,684 548,453 Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 194) 
Octobe1 48,399 2,048 40,000* 54,711 45,158 Jan.-Mar. 12,823 12,553 11,891 15,831 7,314 12,383 12,801 15,349 
_ . Apr.-June 13,191 11,631 14,624 15,413 7,380 11,847 13,703 17,584 
* Estimated. July-Sept. 10,321 11.270 15,320 12,038 10,794 13,118 12,425 13,884 
7 . . . a * Oct De Cc. 9,891 12,425 15,201 9,092 12,360 13,300 13,308 10,591 
STOCKS INSIDE REGULATED AREAS : —— —— — —-—- — —— - 
: ‘ : s ; Total 46,226 47,879 57,036 52,374 37,848 50,648 52,237 57,408 
(Figures from the International Rubber Regulation Committee) 
#88. P -Shipment Figures on Quarterly Basis ~ 
1940 Malaya N.E.I.! Ceylon? Other * Total Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
November 43.693 39,267 11,675 3,997 98.632 Jan.-Mar. 10,640 11,252 11,367 14,606 7,387 11,422 11,683 14,265 
December 48,787 48,622 11,850 4,124 113,383 Apr.-June 14,553 11,928 15,113 15,495 9,564 13,010 14,978 18,577 
July-Sept. 11,545 13,251 15,069 12,901 11,243 13,449 11,344 15,499 
1941 Oct.-Dec. 8,30¢ 11,636 12,874 9,765 12,099 13,309 14,209 11,358 
January 7,198 45,137 13,196 4,329 109,860 — ——- - ——-- — —— — 
February 55,512 1 14,677 4°064 123.048 Total 45,044 48,067 54,423 52,767 40,293 51,190 52,214 59,699 
March $4,522 +8 13,841 4,210 111,107 : 
April 53,237 16,7 14,432 4,009 118,465 ———____—_—_-_______—_—— Inventory Figures ?————__— — — 
May 16.511 49,184 14,444 3.772 113,911 Quarter 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Tune 46,758 51.35 11,908 4.432 114,452 Jan.-Mar. 10,244 10,406 8,660 11,993 10,547 8,752 8,110 8,069 
July 19,666 56,352 13,595 4,113 123,726 Apr.-June 8,795 10,050 8,075 11,833 8,337 7,549 6,848 7,010 
August $6,558 55.601 12,444 4.003 118.606 July-Sept. 7,639 7,565 8,595 11,326 7,859 7 ,20¢ 7,970 5,467 
September 46,2 48,667 13.052 2.140 110,158 Oct Dec. 9,180 8.231 10,945 10,312 8,166 7, 306€ 7,017 1,678 
October 50,32 14, 36¢€ 3,961 
; is dail (®) Retimate Figures for Recent Months 
) Estate 1 -alers ) ELstimated eee , 
: —PRODUCTION— —SHIPMENTS—, —INVENTORY #~ 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT {939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 ‘1939 1940 1941 
Oct 5,008 4,548 4,137 4,948 4,876 5,143 7,279 7,648 4,448 
Afloat for A float for All Other Total Nov. 4,508 4,104 3,72 3,967 4,690 3,825 7,710 7,056 4,377 
United States Surope Afloat Afloat Dec. 3,784 4,656 2,729 4,394 4,644 2,390 7,036 7,017 4,678 
alae es 141.286 5 000 714 255 N00 1 These figures are based on reports received from the Rubber Manufac- 
re aioe “the 137 02 : x0 OO 7°06 » 74 000 turers Association. They are revised frequently and the latest available issue 
rh A : +44 p+ hogy 202,00 should be consulted for most reliable figures. 
October ; 66.837 60,000 38°16 3 265,000 2¢ es held by ” ma : - d § period indicated 
November: 158.095 60.0 31.9 s 230,000 stocks eic »y manulacturers at en of period imdics a. 
December 145,950 60,000 44,050 250,000 
End of: 1941 
January 153,169 60,000 51,831 265,000 
Pebruat 55 50.000 42 45 245 001 . Das > 
February 5.955 60,00 48.045 245,000 Automobile Production 
~ ril + — pray oe - oo hay oe c—United States— ——Canada—— , 
ay / > 60,000 4,94 225, . 
lune 173.499 60.000 39.501 275.000 Passenger Passenger Grane 
lale .... 132.304 60,000 47.696 240,000 Year Total Cars Trucks Toral Cars lrucks Total 
Pere 10,591 aes - . | sees Tee stees 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 3,510,178 
SPes coves 2,389.730 1,973,090 416.640 82,621 63,477 19.144 2, 472 351 
Note: Total Afloat figures are estimated at 1% months’ world shipments by rr 1, 370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60.816 50.718 10,098 1,431,494 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. Afloat for U. S. is supplied by Sane -deeee 1,920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65.924 53.855 12,069 1.992'126 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association. Afloat for Europe is estimated. All 1934 .....2,753,111 2,177,919 575.192 116,852 92,647 24,205 2,869,963 
Other Afloat is determined by subtraction. B9SS -cvees 3,946,934 3.252.244 694.690 172.877 135,562 37.315 4,119,811 
BPSO ccese 4,454,115 3,669,528 784,587 162.159 128,369 33,790 4,616,274 
TOTAL WORLD STOCKS SP cawnd 4.808.974 3.915.889 893.085 207.463 153.046 54.417 5,016,437 
IPSS cowse 2,489,085 2,000,985 488.100 166.086 123.761 42.325 2,655,171 
: ind of : 93 937 928 4 1939* -3,577.292 2,866,796 710,496 155,426 108,369 47,057 3,732,718 
At En oe — 1959 =. , 1940 ..... 4.469.354 3.692.328 777.026 222.984 110.126 112.858 4,692,338 
January 600.47 54,249 549,762 407 665 433.841 733.021 ~~ eee 4.838.561 3,744,300 1,094,261 270,431 94,045 176,386 5,108,992 
February ..... 309.355 445,265 565,833 479,578 429,551 769,193 
March 318 447.856 586,666 460,723 447,472 783,737 1941 
April 7,172 428,249 = 586,291 = 438,252 465,345 = 763,521 Apr.* 462.270 374.979 87,291 27,584 12,091 15.493 489,854 
May -o+ 541,871 = 413,134 568,138 429,979 § 470,981 777,429 May ..... 518,748 417.698 101,050 26,585 9,840 16.745 545,333 
June .....+-++ 520.255 434,250 573,136 = 407,640 = 300.774 = 771,229 TE cei 520,521 418,983 101,538 25,753 8,538 17.215 546,274 
July 519,074 445,782 580.654 418,639 547,708 799,934 ~ e - 
ee 300.52 57462 -365.3° 97°345 879°119 59°32 July * 444,241 343,748 100.493 24,634 3,849 20,805 468,895 
ne .. needa 500,520 457,462 65,394 397,34: 79,119 859,329 . » wee rd » > 
Ss . - sQ5 70 762 as y O46 R467 Aug 147,600 78,529 69,071 17,192 3.160 14,032 164,792 
eptember 493.58 470.768 1,447 396,867 G31,88S wees mea one ag 4 a 49°76 
October ...... 486.159 479,398 540.976 413,274 Sh ) ae sept 234,255 167,790 66,465 14,496 2,548 11,948 248,751 
November 466,491 493,266 512,196 395,217 659,308 COE. sc ccve 382,000 295,568 86,432 19,360 5,635 13,725 401,360 
December 466,576 545,533 482,852 391,125 yt) | rrr Nov 352,347 256,101 96,246 21,545 7,003 14,542 373,892 
Ps . pate t . o Dex 282,205 174,962 107,243 20,313 6,651 13,662 302,518 
Monthly Avge.. 528,738 460,022 553,280 427,192 343,321 ...... : ¥ , w= 
aie’ a ; oe . i ceed etendiiie — | * Revised. ores ‘ 
Note: Figures prior to represent principal world stocks only, as sup- Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Cariadian, preductien. 
plied by the Department of Commerce. Figures since 1941 represent total 
world stocks, as compiled hy the Commodity Exchange, Inc. —— 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
BRITISH MALAYA British NETHERLAND INDIES 
Gross Net India & Sara- North Thai- Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Exports Ceylon Burma wak Borneo land Madura E,. Coast N.1. China Valley Other Total 
1923 252.016 70,432 181,584 39.971 6,416 3,70: 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,415 
1924 259.706 108.524 151,182 39.997 7,697 6.699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429 366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,80 49.566 10,082 5,424 3,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
1926 391,328 l 43 240,08 58.962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121.231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621.536 
1927 371.322 182.845 88.477 33.3356 11.321 10.923 6.582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1928 409.430 49.787 259.643 57.267 16,790 10.087 6.698 4.813 58.848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
1930 47,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
1931 519,74 125,506 394.234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 73,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3,292 792,203 
1932 478,252 92.539 385,713 48,973 3,888 6,960 4,664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85.871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
1933 573,412 167,377 406,035 63,351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7,765 73,851 91,861 149,659 18,394 9.883 2,737 $46,312 
1934 677,361 211,803 465,558 79,746 10,492 17,233 11,103 17,545 87,400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8,903 2,985 1,008,663 
1935 590,319 174,¢ 415.6€ 54.316 13,968 19,465 8.885 28,327 37,488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 8,745 864,574 
1936 520.286 167.799 487 49 692 14.724 21.243 8.177 702 61.307 84.577 152.205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,431 
19.37 681,638 3,446 468.192 70,353 17,015 25.922 13.213 51 84,085 139,632 207,863 43.399 15,576 13.063 1,133,864 
19.38 526.911 156,101 70,811 49,528 15,172 17.792 9,512 41,080 37,526 94,501 145,909 38,518 14,618 12.920 887.892 
1939 $53,324 177,851 75,473 61,02¢ 15, 24,014 11,864 41.266 72,786 117,791 181,272 65,140 13,892 22,22 1,002,629 
Brit India & North Sara Tha Ir South Mexico Graud 
Malaya N.I Ceylon? Burma ? Borneo wak ur China Oceania Africa® Liberia America (Guayule) Total 
194 10.41 } 88 4 417 17 23 ,16€ 43,94 64,437 2.267 10.103 7.223 17.601 4,106 1,391,834 
194 
Sept g 29 4 ).98 1.319 1,743 2.404 3,247 } 3 l 800 323 1,295 200 133,715 
Oct é 8,127 1,841 1,693 2.564 3,35 2,082 2 800 600 1,861 0 126,228 
Nov 6.04 62 1.13 3.361 3.463 6.7 200 800 600 1.500 200 99.649 
Dex l ; I 8 3,52 3,343 } ; 600 813 1,427 392 128,216 
194 
Ja 14 8 145 2,137 667 7 88 125,608 
Fel 1 Rf { 1.99 R54 RIS 8 14 89.705 
Mar 7 1,154 ‘ 71 ~ 117 63¢ I58 Z 139,506 
Apt I 7 118 2 R464 7 4 112.024 
Ma 8 ] 7 849 1,841 ¢ 15¢ R00 is g 4 126.332 
Tur 28 19 85 31 é SUU 9 l aU 127,733 
luly ] 0 7 l +4 RO 131,042 
Au ‘ Q 1.8] x 1.2 4 0 ROK 7 1.288 127,634 
Se ) ] 1,37 49 j 2 0 0 R00 7 l 164,756 
() 101 +1 ? } 174 | 0 gat 7 49 11 $8 
(1) Including Brunei and i n; figures shown represent rubber which has Regul Committee, which accounts for the fference in the principal 
actually been s ed at er from the free stocks in Singapore and pr es shown. Many figures for current months are provisional 
Penang (2) Export f me produce (3) Exclusive of Liberia Notes nlv : revised when more definite statistics are available. There 
Figures shown prior to 1940 were furnished by the United States Department fore, : at figures from the most recent issue should be taken 
of Commerce Figures s 940 were furnished by the International Rubber s more reliabl 











Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 








Scandi Czecho 

United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether navia Spain slovakia 

States ' Kingdom h Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
1919 238.407 42.671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 73 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C¢ 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6.123 62 1.815 2,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 56 371,409 
1921 179.736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300.620 
1922 296,594 11.724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2.043 172 — 3,807 1,778 589 567 396.222 
1923 301.527 12.700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1.128 409,173 
1924 319,103 11,550 30.446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385.596 4.061 32.956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 875 3,149 1,155 1.558 §20.274 
1926 399.98 84.865 34.240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 2,670 4,046 1,299 1.870 617,957 
1927 403.472 60.249 44,271 38.892 26,405 20,321 11,321 12,018 636 4,224 2.055 2.672 632,768 
1928 407.572 4.84¢ 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,138 599,771 
1929 528.608 122.675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 3,022 6,440 864 4.650 894.638 
1930 458.056 120.069 68.503 45,488 28,793 33.039 18,639 16.387 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
1931 475.993 86.170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30.671 2,220 6,360 2,605 7.717 794,64) 
1932 393.844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56.027 14,469 30.637 2,851 7.262 4.359 9,444 693.618 
19%3 398.365 73,335 61.953 54,120 19,332 66.831 19,34! 29.830 1,243 7,831 5.520 10,402 772,803 
1934 439.172 158.482 49.560 59.330 28.439 69,905 21.398 47.271 3,758 12,418 6.900 10,999 926,389 
195 455.758 128 829 51.450 62.899 26.870 57.567 21.880 37.572 4.068 11.878 8.140 11,245 895.727 
19.36 475.359 2,591 $7.03 71.794 27.871 61,223 16,534 30.967 2.888 11.236 6.668 8.772 791,510 
1937 $92,394 92.707 9.871 98.17 36.088 62.311 24.733 30,462 4,343 4,680 2,400 13,063 1,055,356 
1938 406,343 133.079 39.660 90,20 23.696 45,836 28,170 235.630 5.092 16,034 2.406 9.936 871,349 
1939 486,348 31.61 42.352 7051 
1940 811,564 

1940 
Feb 41,797 7,500 . g 5.241 1,300° . 1,84¢ 694 495 1,.200* * 
Mar R | » 14 . 2 = | snn* J 724 ‘ wt 1,2 > > 
Apr 70,13 16,4 . 19 000° 1,500° . 1 1.200* . 
May 50,616 1 ) ° Q > sn0° <nn* * 700°  * 
June 1. 26¢ 50 ® ] ? 7 n00* 1 300* . ’ ny * 5 * 
July 69.4% 19 . 7 000° 1 300° . Th , . . 
Aug 61 1 ° 4.605 4.300* 1 s00* . s @ 
Sent 72 4 ° 7a 2 : * ° : : ° ° 
Oct 744 . 7 . ) 1.2 * * 
Nov ~ . ‘ . . ‘ 200* * 
Dec 9? 4 . 7 437 . . 1 1.200* . 
1941 

Tan Q i7 . , . ) . > 1 5 . 7 * 
Feb 73,647 vd 3.770 ; 1,500* ad 17 1,200* 200* 
Mar 86,794 . 3.879 1,500° ? 4 48 1.200° 2 ° 
Aner 64 . 531 An* > . > 1 2700* nne 
May 101 34 0* 59¢ ? 1,500° * 1 1.200* 200* 
June 64,1 : 2.818 1,500° 0* l 1,200* 200* 
Tuly 6,658 0* 1,14 1,501 ,000* 1,2 . 
Aug 105 . I 8 1 5 .000* 1,2 0* 
Sept oe) 74 . 1,500* 0 # 4 2 a 1.200 o* 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports nor deducted Spain except in vears prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced in 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. e—Ot- order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to basis of net 
ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. it—including Norway, weight. *—United States imports of guarule are included in this compilation. 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French exports to *..Figure is provisional: final figure will be shown when available. 


Nore: Annvat Frieures Are More Accurate; Tory Are Kevisep at tHe Exp or tHe Fottowixe YEAR. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 

of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


The, 
Ypterher fleece 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials ~ 


it what you are seeking is not listed 
here, write to the Service Department 
of THE RUBBER AGE. 250 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. 











ACCELERATORS— 

El-Sixtv: Ureka: Ureka C; Guantal: Santocure: 
RN-2 Crystals; DPG; Pip Pip; A-32; A-100; 
R-2 Crystals; A-10 « ANTIOXIDANTS — 
Flectols B, H, White; Santoflex B; Santovar A. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 








CAR BON BLACK— Micronex 


the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 


For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotol 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 























AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 














CARBON BLACK 
CONTINENTAL 


The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers 
CONTINENTAL DUSTLESS 
CONTINENTAL COMPRESSED 
CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





CHEMICALS AND MINERAL 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumice Stone, 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 




















ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 39 years. 


The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








CARBON BLACK— Aerfloted 


Arrow Black for rubber com- 
pounding. Standard for grit-free 
uniformity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St. ° New York 





COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 


Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 
Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 





CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @® Akron @® Chicago 








COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 


























ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- 


pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working samples. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row New York City 


CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer. Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





COLORS 


Harmon Organic Rubber Color Gran- 
ules are bright in shade and fast in 
cure. Easy to weigh—Easy to disperse 
—Economical—Will not dust or fly. 


Harmon Color Works, Inc. 
Paterson, N. J. 

















CALCENE—The Ideal low 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. 
Gives high tensile and elongation 
properties with exceptionally good 
resistance to tear and abrasion. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


CATALPO—The universal and 


standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street New York City 


COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
For All Cures 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 

1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 














CAMELINE ciicre FILLER 
99.75% 325 mesh, more than 90% 
minus 25 microns; soft, thin, platy 
particles, assuring better tensile, flex- 
ing and elongation. 
HARRY G. HOEHLER 
YORK, PA. 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 
Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 








COMPOUNDING Materials 





Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 


write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} = 















CROWN CLAY 
An Approved Clay for 
Rubber Compounding 


Southeastern Clay Co. 
Aiken South Carolina 











MAGNESIUM SALTS 
“MARINCO” Magnesium Carbonates, 
Hydroxides, Oxides 
U.S.P. Technical and Special Grades 
Marine Magnesium Products 
Corporation 
South San Francisco, California 


STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEAD 
Standardized Products for Rubber 
Compounding 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 
























CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Div. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St. New York City 


MAPICO COLORS 
Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 


Wanufacturers 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Distributors 


41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 
Sulphur, Sulphur Chloride, Caustic Soda, 

m Bi-Sulphide, Carbon Tetre- 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bldg., New York City 



























DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





PARA-DORS— 


overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 


Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





TITANIUM PIGMENTS 


TITANOX-A (Titanium Dioxide) 
TITANOX-B (Titanium Barium Pigment) 
TITANOX.-C (Titanium Calcium Pigment) 
TITANOX-L (Lead Titanate) 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORP. 
SELLING AGENTS 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
























FACTICE— Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 





PARA-FLUX 
The Universal Seftener—Adaptable, Uni- 
ferm. Improves Quality—Economical. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohio 











ZINC OXIDES 

AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


American Zinc Sales Company 
Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Louis 


















FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 


—A cool mixing reinforcing black for 
Footwear and Mechanicals. Good ageing 
—Improved oil resistance. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 
60 Wall St. 





New York 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 


(Lithopones) 
The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York Chicago 
Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco 


























GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing 
BLACK. Superior aging and oil 
resistant properties. Low perma- 
nent set. 

GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIV., 
GENERAL PROPERTIES CO., INC. 
60 Wall St. New York 


RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
For outstanding compatibility in processing 
natural or modern synthetic rubbers, use 

SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 





ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label Red Label Green Label 


Manufactured by Our New Electrethermic 
Process 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 


250 Park Ave., New York 
Piant and Laberatory: Monaca 
(Josephtown), Pa. 























IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 











ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Maes. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 








Machinery and Equipment _ 
CALENDER SHELLS Ss MAGNETIC of All 
Gammeter’s GAUGE EQUIPMENT Kinds 
ALL STEEL Calender Shelis. nage ay Beye ge pg Separators Drums 
All welded. Any size. ae ee Brakes 
New and better. Rolls Special Magnets 


The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


B. C. AMES COMPANY 
Waltham Mass. 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 
640 So. 28th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 











CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 











GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 


MANDRELS—AII Types 


Circular and Straight—Aluminum and_ Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. Lowe Co. Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome Plati 
Machinery—Air Bag & Mandrel Polishing 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 











CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock for All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conn. 











HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


The McKinnon Iron Works Co. 
Ashtabula Ohio 


MIXERS 

ROSS Improved Mixers for cutting 
rubber cements. Standard Mixers, 
50-500 gallons; Change Can Mixers, 


5-50 gallons. 
Send for Catalogue 


Charles Ross & Son Company 
158 Classon Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 











MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J. Akron, O. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











DRYING MACHINERY 


For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 








MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“MASTER” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Molds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


SHOE MACHINERY 


Leding Blndhians team eo Ensign Type? 
Hamlin Machine Company 


67 Maplewood St. Malden, Mass. 
N. W. MATHEY, Owner 








EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson New Jersey 








MACHINERY 


A complete service from the design of 

machinery to finished preduets of all kinds. 

Plant layouts — Formulas — Processes. 
Specializing in Latex Equipment. 


Continental Machinery Company 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














FORMS - PORCELAIN 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 
for our prices. 

The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 

















MACHINERY 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, 
Cementing, Eyeletting, 
Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








YOUR PRODUCTS 
Should be displayed in 
THE MARKET PLACE 
Show What You Have to Sell 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER ACE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St.. New York, N. Y. 


NN eee 














Machinery [conta] Ruwbber—cruce; scrap; Latex; Dispersions 














STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter 
Light Weight Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hurtford, Conn Akron, Ohie 





CREPE RUBBER 
Specialists in 
Latex Crepe 
Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 3690 





LATEX 


Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geodvear Ave.. Melrose, Mass. 


Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 


















TESTING MACHINES 


RUBBER TENSILE TEST MACHIINES 
TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 











CRUDE RUBBER 


LATEX, BALATA 
GUTTA-PERCHA, GUTTA-SIAK 


Robert Badenhop Corporation 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


LOTOL 


(Compounded Latex) 

Ready to use 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 



















THE MARKET PLACE 


is the acknowledged Buyers’ Guide to 
products and services in the rubber 
industry. 


Use it—for RESULTS! 





































Reclaimed Rubber .... 


NERVASTRAL 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compound Co., Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-0085 











RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 





CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston 
Detroit, Los Angeles, London, Paris 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canade 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blw'd., L. 1. City, N. Y. 














CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber Company 
67 Broad St., New York 





RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 














CRUDE RUBBER 
LIQUID LATEX 


Members of the Commodity Exchange, Inc., and 
Commodity Exchange Rubber Clearing Ass‘n., Inc. 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
120 Wall St. New York 
AKRON OFFICE: 803 United Building 


RUBBER— 
Scrap and Crude 


Ale HARD RUBBER DUST 


A. Schulman, Inc. 
Derrew Read, Akron, Ohio 
1401 Mississippi Ave., E. St. Louis, I 
736 Statler Bidg., Boston. Mass 
Warehouses at Akron and E. St. Lowis 

























RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 


DISPERSITE 


Water Dispersed Rubber 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) 
Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Offices in Detroit, Boston, Indianapolis 


VULTEX THE ONLY 
VULCANIZED LATEX 

Insures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 
Also Latex and Latex Compounds 

General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


Successors to the Vultex Chemical 
666 Main St. Cambridge, Mass. 














RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
“$9 Years Serving the Industry 





















Solely as Reclaimers”’ 





GUAYULE “Duro” Brand and 
AMPAR Rubber, washed and 
dried ready for compounding. 
High Grade PLANTATION 
RUBBER from our own Estates 
Continental Rubber Co. of N. Y. 
745 Fifth Avenue New York 








The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 
THE MARKET PLACE 


for Results 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER ACE in which 


are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 


57th St., New York, N. Y. 





Rubber Mnfrs. 


Consultants 





Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 








































































































MECHANICAL MOLDED CONSULTING CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER GOODS LATEX TECHNOLOGIST RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Your Inquiries Solicited R Noble. Ph.D — 
Barr Rubber Products Co. . J. Noble, meer Textile Proofers, Inc. 
Sandusky, Ohio 21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. One Gates Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 

SANITARY GOODS Rubber Technologist N 

Dress Shields, Baby Pants. Aprons, Elastic é * Advantages of Porotex Treatment 

Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and R. R. Olin Laboratories 1. All Compounds stripped easily. 2. Wrinkles 

Brassicres. never caus2 liners to crack. 3. mare! rot; 

SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER liners rendered heat and oil-proof. 4. Liners 
P. O. BOX 372. AKRON, OHIO remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 
Rand Rubber Co., Inc. Telephones: Sherwood 3724, Franklin 8551 POROTEX PRODUCTS 
ae Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Broeklyn, N. Y. 875 East 140th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
_ Miscellaneous 
SOFT MOLDED Metal Conditioner; Rust Inhibitor; PROCESSED LINERS 
. ‘< 9 “CLIMCO”—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
RUBBER GOODS Bonding Catalyst hesion of rubber stocks. 
: Saves Money—Eliminates Sandblasting and *“LINERETTE”’—tTreated paper for separat- 
Made to Your Specifications Pickling! Stops Corrosion! Improves Bonding! ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
R. W. Rhoades Metaline Co.. I Gallon, $5; Money back if not pleased. stocks. 
= - W. Rhoades Metaline Co., Inc. PROTECTIVE COATINGS, INC. The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
30 West Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 10393 Northlawn Detroit, Mich. 5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
RATES: Five cents per word, minimum charge, $2.00, except POSITIONS WANTED, 
$1.00 for 40 words or less, extra three cents per word. All classified advertisements pay- 
wees able in advance. Address replies to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St., New York. 
— HELP WANTED EQUIPMENT WANTED (Cont'd) 
—_ INTERESTED IN SERVICES of experienced extruding machine and WE ARE INTERESTED IN RENTING, for the period of the War, 
rubber mill operator who has some background in drafting and development Rubber Breaking-Dewn and Milling Capacity. Either the Banbury or Mill 
work. Address Box 1205, Ruspser Act is satisfactory. Must be located within a reasonable distance of Trenton, N, 
J. Address Box 1212, Rupper AGe. 

MECHANICAL GOODS FACTORY in East requires services of a rubber WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING one or two 60” Heavy 
chemist with several years’ experience in hose compounding and construction Duty Mills. Must first-class condition. Will consider either with or 
work. Address Box 1209, Rusper Act without Drive. Address Box 1213, Rusper Ace. 

ov WANTED: 1—Banbury Mixer; 2—Mills; 1—Calender; 5—Hydraulic 
rWO FOREMEN-—One thoroughly experienced precision molding of Presses, with pump and accumulator; 2—Tubers. Address Box 1014, Rupeer 
all kinds of molded rubber articles; also a highly experienced Foreman in AGE. 
— reneral calender work, milling, sheeting, frictioning, backing, etc. State full . _— - — ae — — 
letails. Address Box 1204, Rupeer Act WANTED~—-Rubber Band Cutting M: ichine, new or used, in perfect condi- 
=a tion. State price, particulars and delivery, Address Box 1215, Rueser Ace, 

WANTED--Experienced Superintendent for bicycle tire manufac 

turing plant. Address Box 1206, Rupper AGe. 
FOR SALE 

WANTED—CHEMIS1 Chemist with experience producing synthetic ‘ : : ‘ 
rubber. Good opportunity for capable man. Give past experience and forme: FOR SALE—<Auto, Stair Tread, Me, uspidor and other Mat Molds. Also 
employment. Address Box 1208, Rusper Act 40 x 40 sheet Hard Rubber Milds for sale, about 1'4 tons in all. Address 

Box 1210, Ruesper A 
EQUIPMENT WANTED FOR SALE: 1—Watson-Stillman, Hydro-Pneumatic Accumulator; 1-5 ft. 
— dia. Vulcanizer, with quick opening door; 20—Semi-Automatic Hydraulic 
Presses: 1—Farrel-Birmingham 16” x 36” Rubber Mill, m.d.; 1—Royle “%” 
— 77 > > Tuber; 1—38” x 78” Hydraulic Press; Hydraulic ayy ~ Calenders, Tubers, 

GUTTA PERCHA, BALATA or RUBBER washing machine. Even speed etc. “CONSOL IDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 14 Park Row, New York, 
mill or calender. State full particulars and best price to Alex Turner N 
Balata Refining Co., Newark, Ohio N. % 

————_—_—_——_———_ —————— UNUSUAL OPPORTU NITY TO ACQUIRE SMALL RUBBER FAC. 

INTERESTED IN PURCHASING or renting a Rubber Factory—modern TORY NOW IN F )PERATION. SUITABLE FOR 100% DEFENSE 
equipment. Also used grinding machines in perfect condition. Make detailed WORK. COMPLET as im PED WITH MILLS, PRESSES, rv B- 
offer. Address Box 1211, Russer Ace. ING MACHINE, ‘ANIZER, ETC. PROPERTY CONSISTS OF 5 

ACRES OF LAND ONY ENIENTLY LOCATED ON LARGE RAIL- 
ROAD SIDING AND MAIN HIGHWAY SETWEEN NEW YORK AND 

PLANT WANTED—For purchase, rubber factory equipped with presses, PHILADELPHIA. ‘ELLENT INDEPENDENT WATER SUPPLY 
mills, open steam vulcanizers, etc., in New Jersey. Send full particulars AND VERY LOW REAL ESTATE TAX. OWNER FORCED TO DE- 
Address Box 1207, Rueper Ace VOTE TIME TO OTHER INTERESTS. Address Box 1214, Rupser Ace. 
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MONTEN WAX 
For THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Monten Wax—tThe {1 Montan Replacement 
Have you had a sample? 
————-THE BEACON COMPANY 
89 Bickford St. Boston, Mass. 


Your Logical Source of Supply for Zinc Stearate 








MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 

SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Shows Classified Lists of All U.S.A. Manufacturers 
of Everything Used in the Rubber Industry 


No matter what item you need, from 
office equipment to a calendering ma- 
R chine, Thomas’ will tell you who makes 


THOMAS’ 
REGISTE 


t. 

The only classified guide that gives 
capital rating of each concern, indi- 
cating size and importance. 

Also alphabetical list of names— 
alphabetica! list of trade names. 

The only guide of its kind that com- 
mands paid circulation. 

Jsed by the purchasing departments 
of the leading manufacturers of rubber 
products. 





Price $15.00 











Returnable for eredit within thirty days of receipt. 


R. |. THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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America’s GREATEST WEAPON isn’t 
any combination of guns or planes or tanks. 
America’s shining sword is the genius of its men of 
industry ... the men who make our weapons and 
plan our technical methods. 


And in no division of industry has this genius 
been more evident than in Rubber. . . an industry 
whose research brains have found vital uses for the 
once-scorned sap of a tropical tree in every phase 
of modern life. 


They made Rubber a cushion for the ways of 
peace; and now in a democracy battling for its life, 
they have made Rubber a vital sinew of war. 


Not even the cutting off of our major supply of 
crude rubber has daunted the men of the industry. 
They have found and are finding each day new 


The Rubber Industry Always Finds a Way 


ways to use our most abundant source of supply . . . 
reclaimed Scrap Rubber. 

As part of a vast network of Scrap Rubber 
supply, we are proud to be able to serve such an 
industry and such men. 





AKRON, OHIO @ EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © BOSTON, MASS. 


















ITH the increasing demand for rubber goods of high quality has come 
an increasing demand for Witco Carbon Blacks, upon which manufac- 
turers can rely for the qualities that give fine results consistently —namely, high 
tensile, high modulus, good dispersion, resistance to abrasion and stability in 
rate of cure. There is a Witco Black for every rubber formulating purpose. Mail 


the coupon for further information on Witco Blacks and other Witco products. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


195 Madison Ave. * Boston, 141 Milk St. « Chicago. Tribune Tower ¢ Cleveland. 
* The Pioneer 


st lair Ave.. N. E. © Witeo Affiliates: Witeo Oil # Gas Company 


Asphalt Company * Panhandie Carbon Company . Foreign Oftice, London, England 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC. 
295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free 
copy of WITCO PRODUCTS 
I am interested in the following: 


0) Witco Carbon Blacks 

C) Witce Blanc Fixe 

C) Witco Magnesium Carbonate 
C) Witce Barytes 

() Witco Witcarb 


Nome. 
Firm 
Address 


City 








